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There are “Summer” Bradleys, too— 
the lightest weight imaginable Pull- 
overs to be worn on the tennis courts; 
the sleeveless Jackets and soft, brushed 
Coats men want these golfing days. 


Like the Bradleys known to every foot- 
ball and basketball coach, these Sum- 
mer weight Bradleys are also made to 
give the utmost in siurdy service. 


BRADLEY KNITTING Co., Delavan, Wisconsin 





How Can We Best 
Serve You ? 


Bradley has been making 
honor sweaters, football 
and basketball jerseys jor 
a great many schools for 
years. 


We'd like to know your 
requirements—to have 
the privilege of proving to 
you the all-round excel- 
lence of Bradley Knitwear. 
Just address us at Delavan 
—your communication will 
have special attention. 





“Slip into a Bradley 
—and Out-of-doors:” 
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POLE VAULTING 


ELDON I. JENNE 


Mr. Jenne, now on the coaching staff of Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Washington, was chosen as a member of the All-American College 
Track Team in 1921, was a member of the Olympic Team in 1920, and 
holds the Pacific Northwest Conference vaulting record at 13 feet 1 inch. 


—EpiTor’s Nore. 


H NE of the 

most spec- 
tacular and diffi- 
cult events in 
track and field 
meets of today is 
pole vaulting. 
This event for- 
5 _. merly was_ ob- 
scure in athletics 
and the men who participated were 
awkward in form, but of recent 
years rapid strides have been made 
in vaulting until at the present 
time no event is more interesting 
or graceful than the pole vault. 
This unusual advance has_ been 
made possible by the use of the 
bamboo pole and through the de- 
velopment of newer methods in 
form. 





First of all, a fairly rigid pole 
‘should be selected. One that will 
bend some, just at the time the 
vaulter makes the turn, and is 
pushing up and over the bar, and 
will straighten out with a snap that 
will add a much greater height to 
the vault is best. If a vaulter can 
find such a pole he will gain greater 
height, with less effort than if he 
uses one that is either too stiff or 
too limber. 


A vaulter should practice sprint- 
ing so as to develop a uniform and 
smooth stride, as well as speed, and 
should practice running with the 
pole in the same manner and dis- 





tance as in vaulting. A _ vaulter 
needs strong shoulders, arms, back, 
legs, and speed, in fact he should 
have good all-around development. 
He should also be a good gymnast 
—at least he should spend some 
time during the winter months in 
the gymnasium working on the 
bars and horses, climbing the rope, 
chinning ' exercises, walking on 





| 





Itlustration 1 


hands, etc. Out on the field, it is 
good to practice at all the field 
events for all-around development. 

The run should be about 100 feet 
long marked off with one or two 
starting marks. Personally, I am 
in favor of using two marks, since 
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the vaulter can thus check up on 
his stride at the second mark. One 
mark should be about 50 feet from 
the bar and the other about 100 
feet from the take-off. In case 
only one mark is used, it should be 
at least 100 feet from the bar. In 
running the vaulter should lean 
slightly forward. The pole should 
point straight ahead and be about 
waist high or it may be pointed 
slightly downward (Fig. 1). The 
hand holding the pole in front of 
the body should be on top with the 
knuckles up, the other hand _be- 
hind the body with knuckles down. 
The run should be smooth and the 
vaulter should take regular strides. 
Further, he should run in the same 
manner each time in order to get 
the proper take-off. The run 
should start slowly, and the speed 
should increase gradually until the 
second mark is reached, and from 
then on all speed should be used 
except that for the last two or three 
strides the runner should coast— 
that is, not try for greater speed, 
but carry through on the speed 
which is already attained. The 
vaulter should then gather himself 
for the take-off and vault. 


Getting the correct step or take- 


off is most important in vaulting. 
First of all the vaulter must have 
done enough sprinting so that he 
can run the same at all times—in 
other words, he must have a regu- 
lar stride. If the step is right a 

















Illustration 3 


good vault will result, otherwise 
not. The run should be so _ well 
regulated that the vaulter can go 
through each time without having 
to shorten or lengthen the stride 
for the take-off. If he has to chop 
or shorten the step in order to hit 
the take-off, all the speed and driv- 
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Illustration 2 
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ing force is lost, and he goes up in 
the air merely to fall back without 
getting up to the bar. If the stride 
has to be lengthened, the vaulter 
will find himself lunging against 
the pole, which checks the momen- 
tum and throws him out of balance 
—consequently he does not get far 
off the ground. If it is found that 

















Illustration 4 


in order to reach the take-off, the 
stride must be lengthened, he 
should move the starting marks up 
closer to the bar. In case of hav- 
ing to shorten the stride, the marks 
should be moved back. Much prac- 
tice will be required before the cor- 
rect take-off is worked out. It will 
pay all vaulters to spend a good 
deal of practice on this one thing, 
viz.: the shifting of the starting 
marks until the right ones are 
found. Once these marks are 
worked out and are correct, they 
may be used year after year with 
little change. My own. starting 
marks, for example, are 60 feet and 
g5 feet. I start back about 105 
feet, hit the 95-foot mark with my 
left foot, continuing on slowly but 
gaining in speed, and hit the 60- 
foot mark with my right foot go- 


ing at nearly full speed. These 
same marks have been right for 
several years. The vaulter must 
always remember, however, to 
move his marks back a little as the 
bar is raised. Also, in running 
against a strong wind, or on a slow 
track, he should remember to move 
the marks a little closer and vice 
versa. 

The vaulter should keep his eye 
on the box in which the pole is to 
be placed and not on the bar. For 
those who run on the left side of 
the pole—as the right foot comes 
forward for the last time, shove 
the pole in the box, at the same 
time sliding the left hand up to the 
right one. Then as the left foot 
strikes the ground, the arms are 
thrown overhead, forming a right 
triangle—pole, body, and_ the 
ground ; the pole being the hypote- 
nuse. The arms are now nearly 
straight, the left foot is on the 
ground—while the right leg is 
swung straight forward and up- 
ward (Figs. 2 and 3). Then both 
legs are brought up above the head 
as the vaulter swings on and up- 























Illustration 5 
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ward (Fig. 4). The left leg then 
passes the right, and a sharp pull 
up with the arms together with a 
quick turn of the body to the left 
takes place; then the right leg 
passes the left again. This puts 
the vaulter in a position with his 
stomach toward the bar, feet high 
in the air, about in the position in 
which a man would be, when mak- 
ing a hand-stand. The pole is 
drawn in under the body at this 
time (Fig. 5). A push-up from 
the pole with the arms raises the 
body over the bar (Fig. 6) ; this is 


the time that the pole should 
straighten out, giving greater 


height to the vaulter with its snap. 
The arms are then quickly thrown 
up and behind the head, so as not 
to touch the bar (Fig. 7). The 
pole should be perpendicular to the 
ground and should nearly touch 
the bar before it is released. 

















Illustration 6 


The vaulter should light on both 
feet if possible, bending the knees 
so as to break the jar. If off bal- 
ance, when landing, double up and 
roll backward to avoid mishaps. 

The standards should be set 
about six inches into the pit, ahead 
of the box, or on an even line with 
it. This varies for different vault- 
ers. The greatest height is usually 


reached after letting go of the 
pole, so it is important that the 
standards should be at least a little 
in front of the box. 

In vaulting at above eleven feet 
hold the upper hand on the pole six 
inches or so above the height of 
the bar. As a greater height is 
reached the upper hand is held 
beneath the height of the bar; this 











Illustration 7 


will vary for different vaulters— 
some hold the pole as much as a 
foot and a half below the height 
of the bar. A vaulter with plenty 
of speed may take a higher hold on 
the pole; while one who has a 
strong pull-up and not so much 
speed can do just as well with a 
lower hold. 


The jumping pit should be filled 
with sawdust or shavings, which 
should be piled a foot or two above 
the level of the ground so as to 
have a good soft place on which to 
light. Always keep the pit well 
spaded up. 

The vaulting box should be flush 
with the ground, so as to avoid in- 
jury in case the vaulter should 
strike it in lighting. A wooden 
floor to the box is better than just 
the ground and it should slope 


slightly downward. 
(Concluded on page 46) 








DISTANCE RUNNING 


ART SMITH 


Mr. Smith began his coaching career in the Buffalo High Schools. 
he was track coach and trainer at Williston Academy. 


Later 
In January, 1911, 


he went ta the University of Maine as trainer, track coach and assistant in 


football, where he remained for six years. 
coached at Colby College, Tufts College and the Michigan 
He is now track coach at 


College. 
Epitor’s Nore. 


RAINING for distance run- 

ning depends a great deal 
upon the individual athlete. If I 
or any other coach were to take a 
group of fifty college men who as- 
pired to be distance runners and 
put them all through the same sys- 
tem of training and required them 
all to run the same distances only a 
few would benefit from the train- 
ing. Many of these men would be 
worked too hard, others would not 
get enough work, some would re- 
quire work for speed and others 
work for endurance. In fact, if 
all of these men were worked alike 
the truth of the old adage that 
“what is food for one man may be 
poison for another,” would be 
proven. In fact, after fourteen 
years of experience in coaching dis- 
tance runners both in the east and 
west, I am quite sure that it is im- 
possible for anyone to lay down 
a set rule for training distance run- 
ners. The coach will get the best 
results if he will study each indi- 
vidual runner and determine just 
what sort of work suits him best. 
In making this study the coach 
should encourage the boy to study 
himself and to suggest to his 
trainer what kind of work makes 
him feel the strongest and gives 
him the greatest speed and endur- 
ance. 


On this subject of distance run- 
ning I have some very definite opin- 
ions especially as regards second- 
ary school athletes. To begin with 
I do not believe that a boy should 
do much distance running before 
coming to college. Whether he 
starts in high school or in college 
he should be given a good examin- 
ation by a capable physician, pre- 


After leaving Maine Mr. Smith 
Agricultural 
Iowa. State College, Ames, Iowa.— 


ferably one who has been an ath- 
lete himself or has had some expe- 
rience in handling athletes. This 
examination should show whether 
his heart is sound and whether the 
boy’s general bodily development 
is such as to warrant subjecting it 
to the strain of running distances. 
Distance running is quite largely a 
test of endurance and the boy who 
is under-developed or the boy who 
has a weak heart should not be al- 
lowed to enter these events. Such 
a boy may better devote his time to 
participation in some form of sys- 
tematic exercise in the open air 
that would have for its object the 
building of a stronger and better 














“Deak’’ Walters, winner of 440 and 880 yard 
runs in the Western Conference Meet, 1922. 


body. In this connection one rea- 
son why so many high school stars 
fail to make good in college is that 
they ran too much in high school, 
and consequently are “burnt out” 
when they should be at their best. 
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One thing more—boys should not 
take up distance running as a sport 
and I do not favor distances of 
more than a mile for any high 
school boy. 

Assuming then that the material 
under consideration consists of col- 
lege or club runners who have had 
no previous training or experience, 
I would advise that they follow a 
course of training that will include 
a good deal of cross-country walk- 
ing and running in the fall and 
winter months. It is well to start 
training just as soon as the days 
begin to get a little chilly in Octo- 


Early in the spring some prelim- 
inary work, which has as its ob- 
ject general condition, should be 
taken. There is nothing better 
than cross-country walking and 
running for this. As the athlete 
gains in strength he should be grad- 
ually pointed for his event. If it 
is the mile he should run a mile 
and quarter three times a_ week. 
This should be run at moderate 
speed and the man should always 
finish in good condition. As he 
gets better and stronger he should 
increase his speed so that he can 
cover the distance in better time 








The first work should consist 


ber. 
of cross-country walks. These 
should be taken every day, but 
every other day the work should be 
comparatively light. As the men 
become accustomed to this training 
they should combine cross-country 
walking and cross-country running 
that is, run a little and then walk 
some distance. This work should 
be kept up until the men can run 
three miles at a moderate clip and 
finish up without being exhausted. 
This form of training supple- 
mented with some work in the gym 
that will build up the upper bodies 
of the men should be continued 
throughout the winter months and 
should be followed by a good rest 
of three weeks at the end of the 
winter period of training. 








and still finish in good shape. On 
the other three days of the week 
I would advise walks for the first 
three weeks training. After the 
first three weeks of training these 
“walking” days should be used for 
speed work. -By this I mean he 
should run a shorter distance at a 
faster clip than he uses when he 
runs the mile. A sprint is very 
necessary, for all things considered 
it is the “hop’. ’at the finish that 
brings home the bacon. The same 
plan of training that I have out- 
lined above for the mile may be 
applied to the half or the two-mile 
or any long distance event. 

In conclusion the following sug- 
gestions are worth noting: 1. At- 
tention to diet is highly essential 
in training for distance running. 

(Concluded on page 43) 








BATTING 
JOHN R. BENDER 


After being graduated from the University of Nebraska where he won 
several letters in football and baseball, Mr. Bender played baseball with 


Little Rock in the Southern League. 


cific Northwest and Pacific Coast Leagues. 


Later he caught in the Western, Pa- 


He is now Physical Supervisor 


of the Public Schools and Playground Director, Knoxville, Tennessee.— 


Epitor’s Norte. 


5 2 NNR IR 5 HERE is 
perhaps 
nothing in base- 





ball that  fur- 
nishes such a 
thrill both to 


fans and players 
as a “ripping hit” 
or a “slashing 
drive.” There are 
probably more sensational fielders 
than real high class hitters. This 
article will suggest what are some 
of the requisites of good batting. 
First: To be a good hitter or to 
develop into a good hitter (and 
hitters do develop), the man in 
question must have courage and 
this means a fearless stand at the 
plate, the confidence that he is bet- 
ter than the pitcher, the will power 
to hit at any cost, together with the 
belief that he can hit. If an ath- 
lete has this confidence, other 
things being equal, he has the edge 
on the pitcher and this not only 
helps him to fatten his batting av- 
erage, but likewise his confidence 
affects the entire team. Further, a 
confident, fighting team affects fa- 
vorably the man at bat and has the 
reverse influence on the opponents. 
Second: In order to hit, the bat- 
ter must have a good eye. This 
does not mean solely that he must 
have good eyes from a physiologi- 
cal and anatomical standpoint, but 
further that he must be able to use 
his eyes in the right way. Many 
players swing the bat at the ball, but 
they do not pay enough attention 
to keeping their eyes on the ball— 
that is, they take their eyes off the 
ball too soon, whereas they should 
watch the ball from the time it 
leaves the pitcher’s hand until it 


is hit or in the catcher’s mitt. In 
this connection the ambitious 
player will study the opposing 
pitcher’s delivery not only when 
he, the batter, is at the plate, but 
also when he is on the bench. 


Third: The stance in batting is 
just as important as the stance in 
golf, football, boxing or any other 
sport. In fact, the batter should 
know not only how to stand but 
where to stand. The man at bat 
should not pose, should not set his 
muscles, should not relax too much, 
should not straddle and should not 
stoop too far forward. On _ the 
other hand he should stand up and 
should assume a comfortable and 
easy position and be ready to glide 
into the-swing from a perfect bal- 
ance. 

Fourth: Following the proper 
position at the bat, the batter 
should next consider the matter of 
co-ordination. A good hitter as a 
rule is graceful in his movements, 
he wastes but little energy on extra 
motions but he resembles a_ well 
oiled and regulated machine. His 
body, legs, arms and wrists must 
all work together. There must be 
no jerks or delayed action. The ex- 
plosion or culmination of his ef- 
forts must be instantaneous in 
every detail. I tried to tip off one 
of my best players a year or so ago 
to a big league scout and called the 
scout’s attention to the player 
when he was at bat. This player 
had a bad habit of lifting his leg 
preparatory to a swing. As he did 
this the old scout said, “That fel- 
low must be a pitcher as he winds 
up to hit.” As a matter of fact the 
player was a third baseman and a 

(Concluded on page 43) 








LACROSSE 


BY 
RALPH G. LEONARD 
After being graduated from Springfield College in 1917 Mr. Leonard ac- 


cepted the position of Athletic Coach at The 
Country Day School, Dyker Heights, Brooklyn, New York. 
wo years of his time as Mr. Leonard served as First Lieutenant. 


Polytechnic Preparatory 
The war took 
He has 


coached three successive championship wrestling teams, two championship 
football teams and has won the lacrosse championship once.—Enpttor’s 


Note. 


History 


ONTRARY 
C to the preva- 
lent opinion La- 
crosse did not or- 
iginate with the 


American Indian. 
The game _ was 
brought to this 


country some nine 
hundred years ago 
by the Vikings, it being their na- 
tional game. The Indians _ took 
up the game and as endurance 
and strength were the chief physi- 
cal characteristics of the Indian 
race, the game which they played 
was developed along these lines. 
For instance, the whole surround- 
ing countryside, the distance be- 
tween villages, was their field of 
play. After the teaching of the 
game to the white men who settled 
in Canada, the sport was developed 
along more scientific principles. 
When a minimum sized field was 
universally accepted, it necessitated 
team play and skill in footwork 
and passing. 





POPULARITY OF SPORT 


Lacrosse is now the Canadian 
national game and is being played 
with a decided increase of interest 
in England and the United States. 
It was felt at first that the general 
character of the game would al- 
low so much rough play that it 
would be impossible for the game 
to be universally accepted by pre- 
paratory schools. However, ex- 
pert refereeing, proper spirit, and 
knowledge of the game have made 


10 


it possible for schools to enjoy this 
spectacular sport. 

Facts taken from the history of 
the sport, locally and internation- 
ally, prove that the sport is not a 
dangerous one. For the past two 
years there has not been a single 
serious injury in lacrosse here at 
our school, whereas there have 
been a dozen in other sports. No 
accidents of any nature occurred 
during the Oxford vs. Cambridge 
game across the water last year. 

The sport has become so popu- 
lar intercollegiately that the U. S. 
Lacrosse League finds it necessary 
to organize another division to its 
league. New colleges are entering 
the field every year, among them 
being Rutgers, Princeton, Colum- 
bia, and N. Y. U. Through New 
England, colleges are ready to take 
up the sport. The average attend- 
ance of four intercollegiate la- 
crosse games at one university last 
spring was two-thirds greater than 
the best attendance at their largest 
baseball game. One reason for the 
unprecedented increase in the in- 
terest of the sport is the joy and 
thrill of personal contact which is 
lacking in the other spring sports. 


HANDLING THE LACROSSE STICK 

Hold the butt firmly in the left 
hand (vice versa if left handed) 
and hold the crotch of the stick 
loosely in the right hand. Stand in 
a naturally relaxed position with 
the weight evenly distributed. 


PASSING THE BALL 


The bali should be kept at all 
times about a foot from the broad 











LACROSSE II 


end of the stick. Let your arms 
have free movement. Draw the 
stick well over the right shoulder 
(vice versa for left handed men), 
turning your body te accompany 
this movement, then bring the stick 
forward in a nearly perpendicular 
position, and let the ball pass out 
near the corner of the stick adja- 
cent to the high side of the frame. 
As the ball leaves the stick, give 
the stick a slight jerk backward. 
This accentuates the speed of the 
ball. Just as the ball leaves the 
net, draw the butt of the stick 
slightly toward the body. In the 
pass the muscles of the back should 
come into play, and a step forward 
with the leg on the opposite side 
of the throw, should be taken. Fol- 
low through with your shot. 





In checkin® an opponent, cross up instead of 
down as it Rives a chance to recover the ball before 
it hits the ground. 


THE SuHort Pass 


The pass should be made while 
in motion at any speed and in any 
direction. It should be short, 
snappy, and accurate. The under- 


handed “shovel pass” is the type: 


of pass most generally and satis- 
factorily used. All passes should 
be made in anticipation of where 
your team mates will be. 


Tue Lone Pass 


This pass is made nearly on a 
straight line to the player who is 
to receive. The over-the-shoulder 
or “sling-toss” type of pass is the 
best, although it should be made as 


flat as possible to permit receiving 
while the receiver is in motion. 


PassING BALL WHILE IN PLay 


Do not pass the ball too soon as 
this gives a defensive man a chance 
to intercept it. Sprint or break in 
your running so as to lose the man 
guarding you, and by advancing 
you are ready for a return pass. 


Pick1nG Up THE BALL 

Approach the ball at any speed, 
and when near enough to get the 
ball under full control, bend over 
naturally with the end of the han- 
dle not directly in front of you but 
to one side and scoop up the ball. 
When the ball enters the stick it 
should be for the position of the 
pass. Movements are as follows: 
quick bend, a scoop, the rocking 
cradle motion. The stick must be 
held firmly with both hands if an 
opponent is after the ball. 


DopGING 
The first thing to learn in dodg- 
ing is to make your opponent hit 
at your stick. When he does this, 
very little effort is required to pass 





A player should wrap himself around the oppon- 
ent but should keep his balance. 
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around him. As he hits your stick 
or attempts to hit it, draw yourself 
away, allowing the opponent who 


expected resistance to lose his bal-. 


ance. The stick should be kept 
low to protect the ribs. The meth- 
ods of dodging are as follows: 

1. Make opponent hit at your 
stick in rushing at you, drawing 
away as he attempts to do so. 

2. Toss the ball over the oppo- 
nent’s shoulders ; this draws his at- 
tention to that side, while you pass 
around on the other side and _ re- 
cover the ball. 

3. Pass on one side, hit, roll or 





bounce ball by on opposite side, 
and recover behind him. 


4. Approach at a moderate pace, 
feint as if you intended to pass 
one way and run close around him 
on opposite side. 

The success of these dodges de- 
pends upon the speed of execution. 


CHECKING—STICK, Bopy -AND 
FEET 
It is possible to check in these 
three different ways and although 
the first two are most commonly 
used, checking with the feet is just 
as effective. 


STIcK CHECKING 

This is done by striking, push- 
ing aside, or lifting an opponent’s 
stick to prevent his using it for the 
time being. This is done by means 
of the stick, The lift up or check 
up is the most efficient. This does 
not come naturally; the method 
must be developed. 

When paired off against an at- 
tack man, determine whether he 
shoots from the right or left side. 
Shots cannot be made easily 
from the opposite side unless the 
stick is changed to the other hand. 
In covering, a man always stands 
on the side from which the ball 
must be shot. In checking the ball 
as it leaves an opponent’s stick, 
cover the spot where the ball 
passes out of his, with your stick. 
When you do this your stick should 
be in such a position that when the 
two sticks come together yours 
would slide down the other. 


Bopy CHECKING 


When your opponent has arrived 
within six feet of the ball, and you 
desire to use the body check, give 
him a modified football check. Hit 
your opponent just above the hips, 
head over on one side, opposite 
knee thrust forward and around to 
the other side. The other leg 
should be well back, to brace, with 
weight equally distributed. 


Foot CHECKING 


When outnumbered and alone 
the ball should be kicked away 
while the actual checking is done 
with the stick. If a “pick-up” or 
scoop is missed with the stick, it 
is often expedient to drive the ball 
out of a scrimmage into a clean 
space, thus making an opportunity 
for another attempt. 


THe TEAM 
Twelve men comprise a lacrosse 
team. The following positions are 


generally played in a straight line 
(Continued on page 38) 








THE PHYSICAL DIRECTOR OR COACH 
IN THE FIELD OF THE PHY- 
SICAL SUBNORMAL 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD 


Mr. Stafford is Assistant Professor of Orthopedics and Physical Diagno- 
sis at the University of Illinois. He graduated from Springfield College 
in 1917 with the degree of B.P.E. He specialized tn Medical Gymnastics 
and was granted a scholarship at Clark University for further study. When 
the war was declared he applied for aviation, and then accepted a position 
as Physical Director at Brookline High School until his application should 
be accepted. In March, 1918, not having heard from the aviation depart- 
ment of the U. S. Army, he enlisted as Physical Director with the Mas- 
sachusetts Homeopathic Hospital Unit and went to, Camp Dix. Here he 
was assigned to the Orthopedic Department where he served until July 1, 
1918, going then to Mesves Hospital, Center, France, where the Orthopedic 
work was in charge of Dr. Joel Goldthwait of Boston. In March, 1919, 
he was transferred to the A. E. F., University at Beaune, France, serving 
as a physical director under Major W. N. Howard. In June, 1919, he was 
transferred to Paris for the Inter-Allied Games, serving here under Colonel 
Johnson. In August, 1919, on his return to the United States, he continued 
his orthopedics work in a college devoted to individual gymnastics and 
physiological games for the physical subnormal. He was Director of the 
Exercise Department of Caines College of Physical Culture, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., until January, 1923, when he took up his work with the University 
of Illinois —Enitor’s Norte. 





ceps and gastroc- 
nemius muscles 
were considered 
evidence of good condition. Even 
before the Great War this idea had 
passed out and the fundamental 
objective of physical education was 
-generally accepted as that of func- 
tional and organic strength or de- 
velopment. Since the war, physi- 
cal education has leaped to the 
front with tremendous advance- 
ment. 

With this advancement an ap- 
parently new phase of physical 
education has been more highly de- 





veloped, namely: Physiotherapy. 
This field includes the following: 

1. Massage. 

2. Electrotherapy. 

3. Mechano-therapy. 

4. Hydrotherapy. 

5. Medical gymnastics or ortho- 

pedics. 
6. Occupational therapy. 


HYSICAL Physiotherapy was used extensive- 
education, ly in the army with very gratify- 

up to 1900, had_ ing results, the period of convales- 
for its aim the cence being considerably reduced 
development of by physiotherapeutic methods. It 
musculature. has been found successful in treat- 
Prominent bi- ing the thousands of - deformed 


children who have been afflicted 
with infantile paralysis. Complete 
restoration of function in these 
children is not always possible but 
by persistent treatment, the child 
is able to use his body almost nor- 
mally, thus preventing many de- 
pendents upon the state, and, in a 
great many cases, restoring hope 
and ambition to a boy so that life 
has an outlook really worth while 
to him. 


Orthopedics or medical gymnas- 
tics and massage are branches of 
physiotherapy, which in turn is a 
branch of physical education. The 
use of massage and therapeutic ex- 
ercises is not new. The history of 
massage and therapeutic exercise 
dates back to the early history of 
man. The Chinese about 3000 B. C. 
knew the stimulating effects of ex- 
ercise on the body fluids and their 
book “Cong-Fu,” which is sup- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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ATHLETICS AND MORAL TRAINING 


The place of moral training in the public schools was emphasized 
by Principal Charles C. Tillinghast of the Horace Mann School for Boys, 
New York City, in an address delivered at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals in Cleveland this win- 
ter. Mr. Tillinghast said in part: “I have seen grow in the minds of men 
I have known intimately and with whom I have worked in the secondary 
field, a feeling that we secondary school men have a distinct responsibility 
for moral education in our public schools. The feeling that has come 
to me is this: That because of a variety of causes we are right now con- 
fronted by a serious situation which calls for the best that every man 
can give in whatever situation he finds himself, to develop certain quali- 
ties in our American life ; and the high schools of the country offer a field 
which is more fertile than almost any other field that one can mention 
for the development of these certain high qualities. There has grown 
the feeling that we high school principals cannot escape the responsibility 
-as indeed most of us would not, of giving moral education.” 





This view of Mr. Tillinghast’s coincides with the views of other 
speakers at the recent N. E. A. convention and indicates that educators 
-of today are not solely concerned with giving information and with the 
development of the student’s intellectual powers, but also are committed 
to the task of developing moral qualities in the boys and girls of today, 
who tomorrow are to be entrusted with the responsibilities of society. 
This conception of the field of education is of prime interest to every 
athletic coach because he has an unexcelled opportunity through the me- 
dium of athletics to contribute to the moral education of the schools and 
the nation. 


This is an age of tests in the educational world but the many intelli- 
-gence tests do not iest certain moral qualities which are necessary fac- 
tors for success. In fact, it is doubtless true that many of the criminals 
in the penitentiaries, many disloyal Americans and many of our undesir- 
able citizens are capable of passing satisfactory mental tests. Some very 
much worthwhile qualities which are not stressed in the intelligence tests 
may be emphasized in athletic training. Some of these attributes of life 
are courage, respect for authority, co-operation, unselfishness, loyalty, 
devotion to a cause, respect for law, fair-mindedness and sportsmanship. 
The athletic coach has a far better chance to place a premium on these 
‘elements of human nature on the athletic field than has any other in- 
structor in the class room. This is true not only because of the char- 
acter of his work, but further because his pupils exemplify the lessons 
which they have learned before the other students and before the public. 


Athletics should be accepted as a tremendously important part of 
‘the educational whole if we agree that moral training has a place in the 
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schools and colleges. In fact, many are coming to the conclusion that 
the greatest service which the athletic coach can render is in the realm of 
moral training. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE VS. INTRAMURAL 
ATHLETICS 


Attacks are frequently made upon highly organized athletics by phys- 
ical educators who are interested in extending the benefits of athletic train- 
ing to larger numbers of students. No one can take issue with any man 
who is committed to the task of broadening the field of athletics. We 
are all agreed that physical training for the rank and file of students in 
the schools and colleges has been sadly neglected, but when some man 
advances an argument either directly or by implication to the effect that 
by curtailing or abolishing intercollegiate athletics we will thereby develop 
intra-mural athletics, we may well challenge the logic of his argument. 
It is just as logical to suppose that if intercollegiate football were abol- 
ished that the students would then be just as much interested in Latin as 
they now are in football. Everyone who is capable of thinking at all 
knows that this is not true. In short, if these men would devote the 
same effort to building up intramural athletics that they now waste in 
attacking the intercollegiate system, more good would be accomplished. 

The best intramural sports, that is the sports that attract the largest 
number of students to the extent that they participate in the games are 
the contests that are most commonly found on the intercollegiate pro- 
gram. Take soccer for instance by way of contrast—it is a splendid 
game in that the rules are comparatively simple, the novice as well as 
the star can play it and have a good time while playing, it does not require 
expensive equipment and it calls for speed, skill and endurance—yet soc- 
cer taken throughout the schools and colleges has never as yet been given 
a place in the sun as an intramural sport and never will be as popular 
as baseball and basketball until it is made an intercollegiate game. Fur- 
ther, it is far easier to promote intramural athletics in a college where 
the varsity teams are reasonably successful than in an institution where 
the teams have only mediocre success. This is easily explained because 
the college teams serve as an ideal and act as a stimulus to the men who 
are not qualified to play on the five, the nine or the eleven. 

The athletic coaches have done more to build up physical training 
facilities for the student bodies of the educational institutions as a whole 
than all of the opponents of intercollegiate athletics have done. They 
have labored to have physical training made compulsory, to build up in- 
tramural athletics and as a class they have acted the part of salesmen who 
took pleasure in selling a commodity the utilitarian value of which they 
never questioned. Of course, there are some who never were actuated 
by the ideal of service, but this may be said of other instructors in other 
departments and yet who would deny that the great majority of teachers 
have been impelled by the highest motives. It is hardly necessary to add 
that most of the money which has been used to further the intramural 
work has been raised by the men in athletics rather than by those who 
would tear down the bleachers and discharge the coaches. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the athletic men of the nation have 
a great work to do. The responsibility rests on them of seeing that both 
intercollegiate and intramural athletics are developed and above al! they 
have a chance to contribute in no small degree to the moral training of 
all of the students. 
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THE PHYSICAL DIRECTOR OR 
COACH, ETC. 

(Continued from page 13) 
posed to have been written about 
that time, deals with prescribed 


movements. The Egyptians and 
the Greeks also used prescribed 
movements and manipulations for 
the cure of many diseases. The Ro- 
mans found that prescribed exer- 
cises and massage counteracted, to 
a large extent, the bad effects of 
the effeminate luxury of one pe- 
riod of their history. 

It was not until the elder Ling 
took his idea from Guts-Muths 
that we have a tangible medical 
gymnastic system. His son Hjal- 
mer Frederick Ling classified exer- 
cise and massage as follows: Ex- 
ercise being a movement done with 
a part of the body and massage be- 
ing a movement done upon _ the 
body. With this and his “Day’s 
Order,”” medical gymnastics really 
took its place in the scheme of 
physical education. 

The history of this work is not 
important from the time of Ling’s 
son until Dr. Brown of Harvard 
made his examinations on _ the 
freshmen of Harvard University 
in 1916 and found that 80 per cent 
of the freshmen class fell below 
the normal standard of develop- 
ment. Then the draft report 
showed us that our nation had al- 
most one-half of its young men 
classed as defective. The realiza- 
tion was brought to physical edu- 
cators that more work of a cor- 
rective or orthopedics nature must 
be done if health, physical versa- 
tility and stamina are to be charac- 
teristics of the American peoples. 

The fundamental objective of 
physical education is to increase 
the physical vigor of the nation, 
but this vigor must not reside in 
a small number of highly trained 
athletes only. The masses must 
be endowed with these qualities. 
Mass games, intra-mural activities 
and various other fine phases of 
physical education are doing a won- 
derful work in bringing the nation 


up to its rightful place ‘in the 
physical world but beyond this is a 
field which is only being scratched, 
namely: The field of the subnor- 
mal. 

This field is not confined entire- 
ly to the treatment of flat feet, lat- 
eral curvatures of the spine and 
round shoulders, but it takes in the 
various functional and organic dis- 
abilities which generally excuse a 
boy from physical training. The 
boy with a mitral insufficiency of 
the heart can do a number of exer- 
cises and engage in a surprisingly 
large number of activities if the 
physical director has the knowledge 
of medical gymnastic work which 
will acquaint him with this condi- 
tion. The small army in the con- 
stipation group can be helped if 
not entirely relieved of this defect, 
providing the physical director 
knows his field. The boy with a 
hernia, for which he is advised to 
refrain from “violent” exercise, 
can be relieved by medical gym- 
nastics. The proper care of a 
sprained ankle comes within the 
realm of the physical director and 
joint disabilities can be given prop- 
er physiotherapeutic treatments 
which will reduce, to a marked ex- 
tent, the boy’s period of confine- 
ment. After-treatment in cases of 
broken bones and fractures is 
taken care of by the medical gym- 
nast and the prevention of limiting 
adhesions will generally result. 

Medical gymnastics covers a 
broad field of physical education. 
It recognizes that physical educa- 
tion should develop the “Athlete,” 
but it reaches out still farther to 
the amazingly large number of in- 
dividuals who have some minor 
defects which exclude them from 
the ordinary gymnastic or athletic 
program. The object of this work 
is to bring the majority of boys 
and girls, men and women, to the 
highest standard of physical fit- 
ness. 

Why then is the field of physical 
education neglecting this important 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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STEEPLE CHASING 


HARVEY W. COHN 
National Senior Champion, 1905. 
Mr. Cohn was a member of three Olympic teams viz; the teams that com- 


peted at St. Louis, at Athens, and at London, 1908. 


He won the military- 


metropolitan, Canadian and national championships from the half mile to 


the six mile cross country run. 
State college —Enpitor’s Norte. 
4 TEEPLE- 

chasing in 
the writer’s opin- 
ion is the hardest 





and most. diffi- 
cult event that 
we have on the 


Olympic pro- 
gram, both as re- 
gards_ training 
and competition. This assertion 
will bring forth all kinds of argu- 
ments from followers of other 
events on track and field, but when 
it is remembered that steeplechas- 


ing consists of high hurdling, 
jumping four foot stone walls, 


clearing twelve foot water jumps 
with two foot six inch hedges in 
front of the jump and _ clearing 
from fifty to sixty of these obsta- 
cles during a two mile race, the 
reader will, I feel sure, give me 
the benefit of the doubt. Out of 
the past sixteen National cham- 
pionships, twelve of the steeple- 
chase events have been held on the 
New York Athletic Club grounds 
in New York. Eleven laps on the 
inside of the cinder track on this 
course measures two miles. The 
first two obstacles that are jumped 
are three foot hurdles with heavy 
brush placed on top. These jumps 
are at the first bend of the course. 
In the middle of the back stretch 
is a two foot six inch solid fence 
with brush on top, and a_ twelve 
foot water jump on the other side. 
At the other bend of the track 
there are two three foot hurdles 
with brush on top and in the mid- 


dle of the stretch there is a four 
foot stone wall. This completes 
the obstacles that have to be 


cleared, making a total of sixty-six 


He is now track coach at New Hampshire 


jumps in the course of two miles. 
In this event a man must combine 
the speed of a middle distance run- 
ner, the stamina of a cross-country 
harrier, and the ability of a hur- 
dler. 


Steeplechasing is always the 
main attraction at international 
meets. In cross-country races in 


Europe there will always be found 
hedges, stone walls and water 
jumps, this provision making pos- 
sible athletic training for the 
steeplechase events and this is one 
of the reasons why the English al- 
ways make a show of the rest of 
the field when the Olympic games 
are held. To the best of the writ- 
er’s knowledge the steeplechase has 
never been held at any games in 
this country except once a year at 
the New York Athletic Club games 
and then only a small field starts. 
If promoters of athletic meets 
would add this event to their pro- 
grams, it would prove a benefit in 
a financial way and would also be 
a boon for the sport. 

In training for this event I would 
suggest that a man should train as 
if for the three mile run, and in 
working for the jumps, high hur- 
dles should be placed at intervals 
as stated above. For the water 
jump, a spot marked out twelve 
feet long and six feet wide with 
white cord might suffice, and a 
two foot six inch plank about four 
inches wide at the top, braced 
strongly in front, for the landing 
at the other end of the supposed 
water jump might be used. Bags 
of straw should be laid on the other 
side to land on. For the four foot 
wall a frame work made out of 


two by fours with a top from six 
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to eight inches wide is sufficient. 
The front of this supposed stone 
wall could be boarded up to make 
the obstacle look like a wall. The 
rules state that all obstacles must 
be cleared, but an athlete has the 
option of climbing over the wall 
or clearing it without touching it. 
This latter method is the proper 
way as thus no action is lost. 

In training for the jump, I sug- 
gest that when a man approaches 
the three and one-half foot hedges, 
he should go at them strongly and 
not start cutting down his stride 
for fear of coming a “cropper.” 
Thus he will clear the obstacle and 
break himself of a very bad habit, 
for during the hard race, he will 
tire and by shortening his stride he 
will not get the proper take-off and 
will end up by crawling over the 
hurdle. When approaching the 
water jump, he should train him- 
self to step on the small obstacle 
with one foot and make a jump 
that will clear the water. This is 
a very important point as it is im- 
possible to clear the hedge and wa- 
ter jump at the same time. To do 
this requires a jump of at least fif- 
teen feet, and with eleven jumps 
over the water jump besides the 
other obstacles, it would be an im- 
possibility for the average man to 
accomplish. When the writer won 
this event in 1905, he made it a 
strong point in his training to clear 
the water jump on each lap. The 
other competitors always fell short 
of the jump and received a duck- 
ing. In coming to the four - foot 
wall, a vault over with one hand 
touching the top will clear you. 

Two days set aside a week for 
training over the jumps should be 
enough and at the start of the train- 
ing, one should be sure not to over- 
work until the legs are accustomed 
to the extra strain in taking off 
and landing. The full distance 
should never be worked through. 
For long work a mile and a half 
is plenty and four or five days be- 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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SOCCER FOOTBALL 





DOUGLAS. STEWART 


(This is a continuation of the article begun in the March number.) 


HE kicking 

of the ball 
in soccer has 
been dealt with 
in previous arti- 
cles. The dif- 
ferent phases of 
controlling the 
ball after it has 
been set in mo- 
tion, require consideration. Prob- 
ably the most important phase of 
control is the art of trapping and 
blocking the ball. A knowledge of 
trapping is essential to enable a 
player to receive and propel the 
ball in midfield and to receive and 
intercept passes or kicks. Sound 
judgment is required as to the 
speed with which the ball travels 
and the curves and angles which 
it describes in its flight. 





There are several methods of 
trapping the ball. Three of these, 
most easy of attainment, are trap- 
ping with the body below the ribs, 
with the leg from the knee down 
to the inside of the foot, and with 
the sole of the foot. 


The first is applicable when the 
ball has bounced off the ground 
and risen to a height of about 
three and one-half or four feet, or 
when the ball is traveling above the 
ground at this height, or when it 
is advisable to gain control of the 
ball in its descent from a_ height 
before it reaches the ground. In 
using this method the player, if the 
ball is coming toward him on the 
rise or on a level, permits the ball 
to come in contact with his body 
and immediately bends forward, 
causing the ball to drop at the 
player’s feet, which, of course, are 
ready to dispose of the ball as the 
player desires. In receiving a de- 





scending ball the same movements 
of the body are used, with the ad- 
dition of impelling the body sharp- 
ly forward. 

The second method is used in the 
endeavor to gain control of a ball 
traveling with a low flight or on 
the ground. In using this method 
the player sets the receiving foot 
at a right angle to the line of flight 
of the ball, with the feet slightly 
apart, the weight mainly on the op- 
posite foot. The heel of the re- 
ceiving foot is raised slightly off 
the ground and the knee of that leg 
is slightly bent inward and some- 
what over the ball when it comes 
in contact with the ankle and the 
inside of the foot. The inner bend 
of the leg has the effect of neutral- 
izing the spin of the ball and caus- 
ing it to fall or lie practically dead. 


The third method is used partic- 
ularly with a descending ball or a 
ball traveling on the ground or 
close to it. To use this method, the 
player lifts the receiving foot off 
the ground a distance of about six 
or seven inches and elevates the 
front part or sole of the foot to 
an angle of about 35 to 40 degrees. 
This applies particularly in trap- 
ping a ball traveling on the ground. 
If the ball is above the ground it 
is, of course, necessary to elevate 
the receiving foot to an extent suf- 
ficient to receive the ball and then 
immediately to drop the foot on 
the ball so as to bring it to the 
ground. 


With a descending ball, it is nec- 
essary to put the foot on it at the 
moment it reaches the ground, or 
just as it starts to rise. This re- 
quires good judgment as to the 
probable action of the ball, for if 
the sphere starts to rise in the di- 
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rection of its flight, the trap is 
easy, but if the ball, by reason of 
a lateral spin or striking a tuft or 
other obstruction, has its course de- 
flected, then the player, unless he 
has jammed his foot on the ball 
just as it hits the ground, is very 
apt to lose it. 

The same judgment is required 
to an even greater degree in trap- 
ping by the other two methods. For 
in the second method, if the ball 
is allowed to rise and is deflected 
by reason of the spin or a tuft, 
the player is likely to find that the 
ball has passed over his foot or be- 
tween his legs if they are set too 
widely apart. Here again judg- 
ment is required to trap the ball 
just as it strikes the ground and 
before it can rise. 

All methods of trapping require 
the player to have himself nicely 
balanced on one foot, for if, say 
in the third method, he tries to put 
his weight on the ball, he not only 
places himself at a disadvantage, 


but is apt to be thrown. In any 
event he will require so much time 
to steady himself that a quick op- 
ponent can easily charge him over. 

To acquire the balance necessary 
it is well for the player to practice 
what is called the “balance step.” 
All players who have been in the 
army know how this is done. It 
may be acquired by standing on 
one foot, with the body upright 
and the chest expanded, and swing- 
ing the other leg through an arc, 
the toe being kept down during the 
entire swing. . 

It is well for the budding player 
to acquire his balance with the heel 
of the foot on the ground slightly 
raised. To the player who can 
stand on the ball and toes of one 
foot and swing the other leg with 
freedom, a greater ease in playing 
will be manifest. 

In all three methods of trapping, 
the player stands with the heels ele- 
vated, the weight resting on the 
soles of the feet. As a matter of 
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fact the real player during play 
never has his heels on the ground. 
As explained, trapping in soccer is 
a play intended to control an inter- 


cepted pass, a wild pass or a de-- 


scending ball. 

Blocking is another phase of the 
same play. Particularly is it used 
to stop the ball from going where 
it is intended by an opponent. The 
fullback uses blocking tactics when 
he is unable to use his foot in kick- 
ing or his head in heading. He 
usually tries to block the ball by 
getting directly into its line of flight 
after it has left the opponent’s foot. 
’ If the ball is low, the player 
simply puts his foot in position, 
with the heel down and sole up, 
to let the ball strike the sole and 
be grounded directly in front of 
him, when he immediately ad- 
vances sufficiently far to put his 
foot to the ball and send it where 
he wants to. In case the ball is 
breast high, the fullback receives 
the ball on his chest and advances 
between the forwards, who are at- 
tacking, the ball being carried on 
the chest during this time by rea- 
son of the fullback coming forward 
fast enough to keep it there, until 
he is clear of his opponents, when 
the ball will come to the ground 
and he is then able to send it in 
the desired direction. 

The halfback uses the block 
when he is up behind his forwards 
and when the opposing halves have 
taken the ball from the forwards 
and kicked it to one of their own 
forwards. In this instance the 
blocking is a phase of the intercept- 
ing tactics of the halves. 

The forwards use the foot block 
when they are close on the oppos- 
ing fullbacks for the purpose of 
neutralizing the fullback kicks in 
the effort to clear. By being close 
in on the fullbacks, the attacking 
forwards have many opportunities 
for blocking with the foot or trap- 
ping with the stomach. 


The exercise of the ball-blocking 
tactics brings us to opponent-block- 


ing tactics, where the effort is made 
to block an opponent in his en- 
deavor to dribble, pass or receive 
the ball. To block an opponent, 
the player usually places himself in 
a position to prevent the opponent 
doing anything to or with the ball. 
Blocking an opponent does not 
mean charging. In blocking, there 
is always a space between the play- 
ers, the blocker simply putting him- 
self in position to ‘prevent the op- 
ponent doing anything with the ball 
if he has it, or to prevent him from 
receiving the ball if he does not 
have it. 

_ This is a play in which the half- 
backs should take particular inter- 
est, for it is by his blocking tactics 
that the wing half prevents the 
wing forward receiving the ball on 
a long or even a short pass, al- 
though in the latter case it becomes 
somewhat of an intercepting move. 
The wing half should always be in 
position to prevent his opponent 
from receiving the ball. 

Tackling is another phase of 
blocking and is defined as “putting 
one’s self or a part thereof in front 
of a player who is dribbling the ball 
and either take it away or force 
him to get rid of it at a disadvan- 
tage.” 





Q. What form does Hubbard 
of Michigan use in the broad 
jump? 

A. Hubbard does not rise very 
high in the air, but he travels very 
fast, both in his run and while in 
the air. He uses one kick when 
in the air but apparently depends 
mostly on his speed and drive to 
get his distance. Mr. Steve Far- 
rell, the Michigan track coach, has 
promised to take some pictures of 
Hubbard and to write an article 
for the Journal describing his 
form. 
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PICTURES FROM THE DRAKE 
RELAYS 














Irwin of the Kansas Aggies winning, the 100 yard dash in the Drake Relays in 9 4-5 
seconds. Ayers of Illinois was second; Williams of Kansas Normal was third; and Tykle 
of Purdue was fourth. 

















Poor of Kansas winning, the high jump at the Drake Relays at the height of 6 feet 
4 inches. The following men qualified in the preliminaries on Friday at 5 feet 11 inches: 
Dickson of Chicago, Wridht of Illinois, MacEllvan of Michigan, Smith of Michigan, 
Campbell of Minnesota, Turner of Nebraska and Pence of Purdue. 
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Dean Brownell, winner of the pole vault 
in the Drake Relay Meet April 28th. The 
height was 12 feet 10 inches. The men who 
qualified in the pole vault besides Brownell 


were Collins of Illinois, Godby of Ames, 
McKown of Kansas State Normal, Rogers 
of Kansas, Billenbeck of Kansas, Prosser of 
Michigan and Mitchell of Washington. The 
qualifying height was1l feet 6inches. The 
pole vault inthe Penn Relays was won at 12 
feet 9 inches. 














Platt of Denver University winning the 
discus throw at the Drake Relays with a 
throw of 138 feet 6} inches. 











Towler of Minnesota winning the high hurdles at the Drake Relays. Time 15 1-5 
seconds. Crawford of Iowa finished second; Frazier of Baylor was a close third; and 


Johnson of Illinois was fourth. 





SCHOLARSHIP VS. PHYSICAL PER- 
FORMANCE 


BY 


T. F. WEST 


Department of Health Education 
Detroit Public Schools 


Is there a correlation between 
scholastic accomplishment and 
physical achievement? Does this 
question necessarily imply a_ like 
correlation between the degree of 
mentality and physical ability? 

The degree of mentality is de- 
termined by an_ intelligence test, 
the result being expressed in an in- 
telligence quotient. Is there any 
definite relation between the intel- 
ligence quotient and __ scholastic 
achievement? Which is of more 
importance, what a man is capable 
of doing or what he actually does? 
Does the intelligence test measure 
qualities necessary for successful 
accomplishment? Is the student a 
better athlete because of his schol- 
astic ability or does his success as 
a student depend on his physical 
achievement or is there any rela- 
tion between the two? 

Up to the present time there has 
been so little research conducted 
along these lines that an answer to 
these questions cannot be given. So 
far it is very much a matter of 
opinion and conjecture. 

If what G. Stanley Hall said 
thirty years ago—educate the mus- 
cle and you educate the brain—is 
literally true, would this not ma- 
terially affect our educational pro- 
gram? If muscular and physical 
development and an increased phy- 
sical performance will also increase 
mental accomplishments, will this 
not bring about radical changes in 
our educational plan? 

The view of the conservative 
psychologist is best expressed in 
the words of Dr. John E. Ander- 
son, of the Psychological Labora- 
tory of Yale University. 

Dr. Anderson says: 
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“There is a considerable body of 
evidence in the experimental liter- 
ature that manual dexterity and in- 
telligence are not closely related. I 
fail to see the value of a positive 
correlation between athletic ability 
and intelligence. We look upon in- 
telligence as a native or inherited 
trait. If it is, physical training 
will neither increase or decrease it, 
however much it may help a man 
to use the ability he has by nature. 
It seems self-evident that an intel- 
ligent man with a good body is of 
more value to society than a man 
with the same degree of intelli- 
gence with a poor body. But the 
possession of a good body or a poor 
body does not affect the man’s in- 
telligence, even though it may af- 
fect markedly the manner in which 
he utilizes it.” 

Is native intelligence the most 
important thing or is the manner 
or method of utilizing that intelli- 
gence of greater import? Is the 
man with the high intelligence 
score necessarily the best student? 

Men, who for a long period of 
time have been closely associated 
with athletes, appear unanimous in 
their opinion that a high correla- 
tion does exist between physical 
achievement and scholastic accom- 
plishment. 

Walter Camp says that there 
certainly is such a correlation, and 
that the same determination and 
persistence which make in the long 
run for real scholastic achieve- 
ment, make, also, for physical ac- 
complishment, and that the more 
intelligence an athlete has, other 
things being equal, the greater will 
be his success. 

T. N. Metcalf of the University 
of Minnesota says: 
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SCHOLARSHIP VS. PHYSICAL PERFORMANCE 


“T made quite a study of the re- 
lation between scholastic achieve- 
ment and physical accomplishment 
at Columbia University a few years 
ago. Data was obtained on about 
one thousand students of Columbia 
College. 

There was found a rather high 
correlation between scholars and 
high grade men physically. But 
there was a rather interesting con- 
tradiction in extreme cases. For 
example the small group of high 
test men physically rated lower 
than the average in scholarship, 
while the small group of low test 
men physically rated higher than 
average scholastically. This, how- 
ever, is easily explainable and tak- 
ing the entire group into consider- 
ation there was a high positive cor- 
relation. 

Do not confuse low mentality 
with poor scholarship. Although a 
small group of great athletes rate 
low in scholarship, I'll gamble that 
they will rate high in many mental 
or intelligence tests. In their case, 
poor scholarship indicates lack of 
interest rather than lack of men- 
tality.” 

Major John L. Griffith, Commis- 
sioner of Athletics in the Western 
Conference, makes some _interest- 
ing comments, especially with ref- 
erence to the scholarly type of in- 
dividual. 

“T believe that there is a marked 
correlation between school work 
and athletics, but the big thing is 
to be able to prove it. 

From studies that I have made, 
I am convinced that our Varsity 
team men average higher scholas- 
tically than the average student. 
However, I cannot say whether 
this is because they are required to 
pass their work in order to be eli- 
gible or because they are of supe- 
rior intelligence. 

I have come to this conclusion 
that our mental tests and physical 
efficiency tests do not measure 
many of the qualities which are 
necessary for success on the foot- 
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ball, baseball or basketball 
such qualities, for 
courage, ability to 


teams, 
instance, as 
concentrate, 


poise and ability to think correctly- 


instantly. In fact I have found 
that frequently the scholar type of 
man is not able to think fast enough 
to make good on a team. On his 
team he must play his hunch while 
in making the usual decision he 
has time to weigh the matter pro 
and con. Some would say that 
this kind of thinking is not neces- 
sary in our everyday life. It most 
certainly is necessary in war, in 
driving an automobile, in dodging 
street cars, etc.” 

Coach Andrew L. Smith of the 
University of California recognizes 
the value of the mental attitude in 
athletics. In a little booklet, ““Men- 
tal Qualifications of an Athlete,” 
addressed to the students of the 
University, among other things, he 
says: 

“The college athlete should be a 
good student. It is a well known 
fact that the muscles are controlled 
by the mind. Therefore, the can- 
didate for any athletic team will 
find that to win a place on the Var- 
sity, the proper mental attitude will 
help him more than his physical 
fitness. The physical marvel with- 
out aggressiveness, obedience, con- 
centration of mind, and determina- 
tion cannot possibly become a _ high 
class competitive athlete. 

Remember these four mental 
qualifications which will make 
yourself a success, and remember, 
also, the great necessity in making 
your team a success, harmonious 
cooperation. 

Apply this psychology to your 
college work and to your life work 
after leaving college. It will help 
you.” 

On the question as to whether 
the more intelligent athlete is a 
better athlete because of his intel- 
ligence there is also a unanimity 
of opinion. The keen, intelligent 
athlete appears to be the choice of 
the coaches and trainers. Natural 


physical power becomes secondary 
for the muscle acting with the brain 
produces results which mere physi- 
cal strength cannot produce in any 
line of physical activity. 

Walter Camp thinks that there 
are certain athletic events in which 
muscular power is such a large pro- 
portion of success that it might be 
quite right to say that brains had 
little to do with it. How much 
more of a_ success this physical 
marvei might be had he brains as 
well as muscle to utilize! 

Low mentality will prevent a 
man from reaching high accom- 
plishment in any-line of sport. The 
exception is the freak who glistens 
in the athletic firmament momen- 
tarily and vanishes as quickly as he 
came. 

Glenn S. Warner, of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburg, gives an excel- 
lent opinion on the so-called “ath- 
letic flash” and makes a_ timely 
comparison. 


“The best athletes, the ones who 
have made great reputations and 
upheld their championship form 
for lengthy periods, are well devel- 
oped mentally. I would name 
Roosevelt a man who could not 
have attained and held the high 
place in the world which he did 
without having developed himself 
physically and I know of many 
good athletes whose brains make 
them top notchers, better than 
others with greater physical ac- 
complishments but with little judg- 
ment, brains or balance. 

There are many cases of extra- 
ordinary physical development 
with lack of a well balanced brain. 
There have been numerous cases 
of almost freakish physical prow- 
ess—athletes who could do won- 
derful things but they never lasted 
long, because they were merely 
flashes, they lacked balance.” 

Hugo Bezdek, of 





Penn State 


College, has always found that the 
best athletes had a good record as 
students. 
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“T find good scholastic accom- 
plishments along with a good phy- 
sique and good health. A _ good 
athlete today must have intelli- 
gence in order to be of real worth 
to his team. The sports depend 
more and more on the thinking 
powers of the individual as well as 
on the team collectively. 

An individual of low mentality 
can never accomplish stardom, or 
be raised to the star standard. It 
isn’t in the wood, so to speak. The 
nerves are slow, ideas come slowly, 
reacts too slowly. Coordination of 
mind and muscle must be quick 
and keen.” 

An investigation made during 
the year 1920-21 by a class in Ed- 
ucational Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin gives some in- 
teresting figures on the scholastic 
standing of the members of the 
1920 football team as compared 
with a like number of non-player 
students, selected at random, care 
being taken that the proportion of 
law students to academics should 
be the same in both player and non- 
player groups. 

The results obtained were as fol- 
lows: 

Team Non-players 


Re en 82.7 84.68 
PCBGOUNICS ance ccncsccssesd 83.67 79.58 
Whole Group. ............... 83.12 82.46 


In the Law group the non-play- 
ers have a slightly higher scholastic 
average but in Law and Academ- 
ics combined the record of the 
members of the team are higher. 

Mr. Otto J. Fischer of the Phil- 
adelphia Schools, carried on an ex- 
periment with some two thousand 
four hundred pupils to find if there 
was any relation between the abil- 
ity to pass a physical ability test 
based on average performances for 
the previous years, and the ability 
to successfully pass grade work. 

The physical ability test consist- 
ed of a performance test in run- 
ning, jumping and throwing. 

As a result of his investigations 
Mr. Fischer comes to the follow- 
ing conclusions : 


1. That there is a direct rela- 
tion between the physical tests and 
scholastic results. 

2. That the high classes physi- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A YEAR’S PROGRAM FOR 
REQUIRED WORK 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


(Continued from the March number) 


65. Sixty-fifth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Swing arms side-upward, 
1.  Three-fourths double 
arm circle left to both arms 


right sideward, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 
b. Hands on hips. Place. 


Raise heels, 1. Bend knees 
deep, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 

c. Combine Ex. 1 and 2. 

d. Raise left leg forward and 
arms forward, 1. Bend 
stationary knee half deep, 
2. Return, 3 and 4. 

e. Stride stand hands on hips. 
Jump. Bend trunk left, 1. 
Return, 2. Turn to left, 
3. Return, 4. Same right. 

f. To lying rearways. Fall. 
Hands on hips. Place. 
Raise both legs forward 
and arms forward, 1. 
Straddle legs sideward and 
arms sideward, 2. Close 
feet and arms forward, 3. 
Lower legs and hands on 
hips, 4. 

g. Deep breathing. 

Be for Agility. 

Crawl through legs. Form- 
ation—Column of files. 

When the starting signal is 
given the first man is station- 
ed six feet in front of the 
next man with feet straddled. 

The second man_ crawls 

through the first man’s legs 

and comes up close to him in 
front with feet spread. The 
next man crawls through the 
legs of both number one and 
number two, coming up in 
front of number two. Each 
man in turn does likewise. 

When the last man is in po- 

sition the race ends. 


C. Mass Track and Field. 


Standing high jump relay. 
Same as the running high 
jump relay. 


66. Sixty-sixth Day. 
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A. Calisthenics. 


a. Swing arms _ side-upward 
and clap hands, 1. Side 
downward and clap hands 
in rear, 2. Return, 3 and 


4. 

b. Hands on hips. Place. 
Place left foot backward, 
1. Place left foot forward 
and bend right knee, 2. Re- 
turn, 3 and 4. 

c. Combine Ex. 1 and 2 

d. Stride left forward and 
arms forward, 1. Lower 
to forward and arms side- 
ward, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 

e. Hands on shoulders. Place. 
Stride left forward and 
arms forward, 1. Turn 
trunk left and arms _ side- 
ward, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 

f. Long flank ranks, hands 
on shoulders of man in 
front. Jumping in stride 
and close jump in drum 
time. Advance forward on 
stride. jump. 

g. Raise arms_ side-upward 
and inhale. Lower and ex- 


hale. 


.Game for Agility. 


High Dive relay. Forma- 
tion—column of files. 

One man takes position in 
front of the file, kneeling on 
hands and knees. Each man 
in turn dives over him, rolls 
to his feet and runs to a des- 
ignated goal. When all have 
dived over the man, he rises 
and runs to the goal. When 
this man reaches the goal the 
race ends. 


C. Mass Baseball. 
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Throwing. Divide the sec- 
tions and station five men op- 
posite the other five and about 
fifteen yards apart. The 
throws are taught first by 
having the first man in each 
section throw the ball to the 
first man opposite. This man 
returns the ball to the man 
next to the first thrower and 
so on. This requires one ball 
for each section. 


Practice the overhand 
throw, side arm throw and 
underhand throw until all the 
men can throw properly. 
Then widen the distance. This 
practice does not require 
much space and a number of 
sections may practice on one 
floor. 


67. Sixty-seventh Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Swing arms side-upward, 
1. Hands on shoulders, 2. 
Return, 3 and 4. 

b. Arms to. thrust _ bend. 
Raise left leg sideward, 1. 
Close and bend knees deep, 
2. Return, 3 and 4. 

c. Combine Ex. 1 and 2. 

d. Hands _ on _ shoulders. 
Place. Stride left sideward, 
1. Turn trunk left, 2. 
Bend upper trunk back and 
arms sideward, 3. Return, 
4, 5, 6. 

e. Hands on hips. Place. 
Place left foot forward, I. 
Lunge left sideward, 2. 
Bend to left and arms up- 
ward, 3. Return, 4, 5, 6. 

f. Jumping in place’ with 
raising the knees forward. 
Get high into the air. Be- 
gin, I-2-3, etc. 

g. Deep breathing. 

.Game for Agility. 

A performs a back roll over 
B’s back. 

Position: A and B are 
standing back to back, hands 
locked above head in ordinary 
hand shaking grip. 

Movement: B performs an 


ordinary forward body bend 
at the same time carrying the 
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weight with his arms. A 
flexes thighs and performs a 
back roll over B’s back, land- 
ing on the ground in stand- 
ing position facing B. 


. Mass Baseball. 


Catching. In number 1 all 
the emphasis is placed on the 
proper throw. Next place the 
emphasis upon catching the 
ball in the proper manner and 
then upon catching it in such 
a way as to get the throw 
away properly and quickly. 
This should be practiced at 
different distances. 


68. Sixty-eighth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Raise arms sideward, I. 
Three-fourths arm circle 
left outward to left arm 
upward. (Right remains 
at sideward), 2. Three- 
fourths arm circle right 
outward to right arm up- 
ward (both arms are now 


upward), 3. Lower both 
arms, 4. 
b. Hands on hips. Place. 


Layout left forward, 1. Re- 
turn, 2. Same right. 

c. Combine Ex. 1 and 2 with 
layout on counts I and 4. 

d. Bend knees deep and arms 
forward, 1. Straighten the 
knees, raise the left leg 
backward. Lower trunk 
forward and arms _ side- 
ward, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 

e. Arms to thrust. Bend. 
Turn trunk left and thrust 
right arm _ forward, I. 
Turn trunk right and 
thrust left arm forward, 2. 
Continuous for 32 counts. 

f. Running in place with knee 
raising forward. Increase 
speed gradually. 

g. Raise arms forward and 
sideward and inhale. Low- 
er arms and exhale. 


. Games for Agility. 
A performs a straddle vault 
over B’s head assisted by a 


crotch lift from B. 

Position: A standing at 
right side of B with hands 
resting on B’s head, B stands 
with feet apart, right hand 
between A’s legs and resting 
palm on A’s seat. 

Movement: A performs an 
ordinary straddle vault (post 
vault) over B’s head, giving 
a strong push downward with 
the arms. B assists in the 
flight with a strong lift and 
push away as A jumps. (AI- 
ways aim to gain in height. 
Competition may be arranged 
and used for the group. 


. Fielding Ground Balls. 


Using the same formation 
as in the preceding lessons 
have the ball rolled to each 
man and insist that he keep 
his eye on the ball until it is 
in his hands. It is hard for 
young ball players to learn to 
do this and much attention 
will have to be given to the 
right technique of picking up 
ground balls. After the ball 
is picked up it should be roll- 
ed back to the next man op- 
posite. 


fig. Sixty-ninth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Fall out left forward and 
bend arms to thrust, 1. 
Thrust arms sideward, 2. 
Return, 3 and 4. 

b. Stride left sideward and 
place hands on shoulder, 1. 
Bend upper trunk back- 
ward and arms sideward, 
2. Return, 3 and 4 
(slowly). 

c. Stride left side and bend 
arms to thrust, 1. Lower 
trunk forward and thrust 
arms sideward, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 

d. Straddle left sideward and 
arms side-upward, 1. Turn 
trunk left, 2. Lower trunk 
forward, 3. Raise, 4. 
Lower, 5. Raise, 6. Turn 
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trunk forward, 7. Posi- 
tion, 8. 

e. Hand stand with assist- 
ance. Couples facing each 
other No. 1. Bend right 
knee and place left foot 
backward, hands on floor, 
1. Leg swing to hand 
stand, 2. No. 2. Stride 
left forward and arms for- 
ward, 1. Grasp No. I’s 
ankles, 2. Return, 3 and 
4. Reverse. 


f. To lying rearways. Fall. 
To a stand, jump. Repeat, 
shortening the reaction 
time. 

g. Deep breathing. 


.Games for Agility. 


Long dive and forward roll. 

Positions: B in position on 
hands and knees. Left side 
toward A, A 10 paces dis- 
tant from B. 


Movement: A runs toward 
B, dives over him head first, 
lands on hands, quickly bends 
head forward, striking shoul- 
ders first to the ground and 
the momentum of his body 
carries him up to his feet. 
The feet are held close to the 
seat. 


Note. It will aid in the fin- 
ish of the roll, if the per- 
former grasps the leg about 
the middle of the shin after 
his shoulders are solid on the 
ground. As the performer 
gains expertness, two men 
may be placed alongside, then 
three and so on. It finally 
develops into a competitive 
long distance dive. 


. Mass Baseball. 


Bunting. Line section up 
with one man as pitcher, one 
as catcher and one as batter, 
while the others play in the 
infield. As soon as one man 
has bunted he is replaced by 
one of the men in the field. 
Frequently change pitchers 
and catchers so that all will 
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The 
Track 
Season 
is Here 


brin3in3, with it injuries 
which cause the Coach 
many annoyances. 


Bruises, sprains, strains, 
as well as the other in- 
juries common to track, 
are successfully treated 
with 


Yaliphleyi line 





A very interestin?, book- 
let, “Conditionin? and 
Training, in American 
College Athletics,” will 
be sent all charges paid, 
upon receipt of request. 


The 


DENVER CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO 


20 Grand Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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BASE BAL 


Uniforms just like the Biz, Leagues 
and Universities wear. Five qualities 
in many patterns and at DISCOUNT 
prices to schools and clubs. Louisville 
and Reach Autograph bats—Autopraph 
gloves and mitts—steel plate soled shoes. 

Write for Catalog and Suit Sample Folder. 


JME &é CAMPBELL 


THLETIC GOODS cog 


St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 














PLAYGROUND 
“A Monthly Journal 


of 
RECREATION” 


UP - TO - DATE 
AND 
COMPREHENSIVE 


The Athletic Journal 


A Professional Magazine for 
the coaches of the country. 


TECHNICAL 
AND 
COMPREHENSIVE 


These two magazines for $2.25 
a year. Send subscription now to 


Athletic Journal 
7017 Greenview Ave. Chicago, Ill. 




















have practice, not only in 
bunting but in pitching, catch- 
ing and in fielding bunted 
balls as well. Men will learn 
to bunt a play ground ball in 
a short time when they prob- 
ably would not learn to bunt 
a baseball for a long time. 


70. Seventieth Day. 


A. Calisthenics. 

a. Swing left leg forward and 
arms forward, 1. Return, 
2. Left leg sideward, and 
arms sideward, 3. Return, 
4. Same right. Alternate. 

b. Rise on toes, swing arms 
fore-upward, iI. Bend 
knees deep and lower arms 
to sideward, palms up, 2. 
Return, 3 and 4. 

c. Turn trunk left, hand in 
front of shoulders, 1. Low- 
er trunk forward and arms 
sideward, 2. Return, 3 and 
4. Same right. 

d. Bend trunk left and arms 
sideward, 1. Bend right, 
2. Left, 3. Straighten, 4. 
Same starting right. 

e. Fall to squat stand, I. 
Straighten legs backward, 
2. Jump to straddle stand. 
Knees straight, hands re- 
maining on floor, 3. Re- 
turn, 4, 5, 6. 

f. Running in place with rais- 
ing arms forward—side- 
ward—and upward on 
command. 

g. Deep breathing. 

B. Games for Agility. 

A performs a straight leg- 
lift back somersault. 

Position: A standing three 
paces from B and facing B’s 
left. B in stride stand posi- 
tion. 

Movement: A walks for- 
ward and places right leg in 
B’s grasp. B grasps with the 
right hand at the ankle, left 
hand about three inches in 
front of the buttocks. <A 
jumps well up from the left 
leg, pushes down hard with 








— 
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the right leg (straight) and 
performs a back somersault. 
B lifts hard and helps in the 
turning. 


Note. Two men called 
“spotters” should stand on 
either side of A to grasp by 
the arm on either side and as- 
sist. This is a_ protective 
measure and both men may 
be gradually eliminated until 
the performer is able to ac- 
complish it alone. 


>. Mass Baseball. 


High low. One man is the 
batter and the others line up 
in a line facing him. One man 
tosses the ball to the batter 
and he hits it to one of the 
fielders. The man _ either 
tosses it back to the batter or 
throws it to another fielder 
who may toss it to the batter 


fine quickening exercise since 
all of the men must be alert 
because they do not know 
when the ball will be bunted 
to them or when some one 
may toss the ball to them. 
Change batters frequently. 


71. Seventy-first Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Bend knees half deep and 
arms to thrust, 1. Straight- 
en knees, and raise left leg 
sideward and arms side- 
ward, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 

b. Step left forward and arms 
forward, 1. Bend upper 
trunk backward and arms 
sideward, palms up, 2. Re- 
turn, 3 and 4. 

c. Stride left forward and 
hands on_ shoulders, 1. 
Raise heels and arms side- 
ward, 2. Return, 3 and 4. 





or throw it to another man. d. Swing arms forward up- 
This is splendid practice in ward, 1. Bend trunk for- 
picking up the ball and is a ward and touch floor, 2. 








Wright & Ditson-Victor Co. 
§ Base Ball Supplies 


for 1923 


A Complete Assortment of 


Bats, Balls, Gloves, Mitts, Masks, 
Shoes, Uniforms, Etc. 


When purchasing Athletic 
Goods, look for the Wright & 
Ditson-Victor Trade Mark. 
It is a Zuarantee of Perfect 
Satisfaction. 


WRIGHT & DITSON-VICTOR CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Wright & Ditson Wright & Ditson of Canada, Ltd. 
Boston, Mass. Toronto, Can. 


Whitney Sporting Goods Co., Denver,Colo. 
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Return, 3 and 4. 
e. Lunge left sideward and 
place hands on hips, 1. 


Lower trunk forward and 


arms sideward, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 

f. Jump to side stride stand 
and clap hands in rear of 
body, 1. Jump to close 
stand and clap hands over 
head, 2. Continuous. 

g. Deep breathing. 


. Games for Agiiity. 


A performs back somersault 
from a neck lift from B. 

Positions: B_ stands di- 
rectly behind A. A _ stride 
stand. 

Movement: B bends _for- 
ward, places head between A’s 
legs, arms swung back, palms 
up. A falls backward, head 
well back, B grasps A’s shoul- 
ders as B straightens back and 
comes to erect position. A 
lights on ground on feet at 
rear of B. 

Note. The hands are placed 
under A’s shoulders merely as 
a protection in learning. With 
practice A can be given a defi- 
nite throw or flight into the 
air. 


. Mass Baseball. 


Strategy of baseball. 

These suggestions will ap- 
ply in most cases. Of course 
there will be times when these 
rules should be varied. 

a. Station men on each base 
and at short stop, one as a 
pitcher, one as a catcher 
and the rest batters. Send 
one man to first to act as a 
runner and give him the 
following instructions: I. 
with no one out do not 
steal; 2, with one out steal; 
3, with two out do not 
steal. Before the ball is 
pitched the section leader 
calls the play and the man 
on first executes it accord- 
ing to the foregoing in- 
structions. Practice all of 


the men in this play and 
have them think of the ex- 
ceptions of the rules men- 
tioned. 


. Man on second: 1, with no 


one out do not steal, but 
with one out try to steal; 
with two out do not steal. 
As in number I, give all 
men practice under these 
conditions, the leader call- 
ing the play each time. A 
great deal of time should 
be spent in learning how to 
get a lead and when. 


. Man on third, 1, with no 


one out or 2, with one out 
do not attempt to steal 
home ; 3, with two out and 
a weak batter up, try a 
steal. Change the men 
about and give them all a 
chance to try these plays. 


. Station men on first and 


second base. Practice the 
double steal with one out 
or two outs, but not when 
no one is out. Men should 
be required to figure out 
when this rule does not 
hold. 


. Runners on second and 


third. If there are two out 
attempt to steal, if batter is 
weak and if pitcher gives 
an opportunity. Do not at- 
tempt it with no one out or 
with one out. 


. Runners on first and third. 


Instructions are that with 
no one out and the team 
three or more runs behind 
do not steal second, with 
no one out, steal second. 


. Runner on first. First base- 


man has ball, runner 
should practice sliding. 


. With a man on third and 


no one out, if the ball is 
hit to the infield, do not 
run home; with one out or 
two out, run home. 


i. If a man is caught between 


bases, have him try to get 
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a base without being caught 
and practice base men in 
working this play properly. 

j. If there is a man on first, 
play hit and run play. Run- 
ner starts to run with the 
pitch and batter hits the 
ball wherever he can. 

k. If there is a man on first, 
bunt him to second. Prac- 
tice all men both as batters 
and runners. 

1. If there is a man on second 
with no one out, have bat- 
ter bunt the man to third. 

m. Squeeze play. This is a 
good play to practice with 
a playground ball. 
Conclusion. 


These and many more plays 
may be practiced on a limited 
area with a number of sec- 
tions using playground balls. 
Where there is plenty of room 
and after the men have learn- 
ed the fundamentals with the 
large ball, practice the same 


things with a baseball on the 
regular diamond. 


72. Seventy-second Day. 


Physical Efficiency Test. 
I. 100-yard run in 13 1/5 sec- 


onds. 

2. Running broad jump 14 
feet. 

3. Climb 8 ft. fence in 6 sec- 
onds. 


4. Throw baseball from home 
plate to second base 
through an 8 ft. target. 








Baseball 
Uniforms 


Stock Baseball Uniforms 


STERLING QUALITY. 


Tailored to fit, and satisfy the 
most exacting player. Imme- 
diate shipments. Ask for sam- 
ples and prices. 


HOPKINS BROS. CO. 


412 7th Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 

















How Sisler 
Delivers 


The Winning Punch 


A description of the methods used by 
George Sisler, the Famous Slupper of 
the St. Louis Americans, is included in 
a new book we have just issued on the 
art of batting. 


It is written by an expert who knows 
Famous Slugpers, has talked with them 
and has studied their methods. 


It tells how they stand at the plate, 
how they rip the bat, how they set 
power in the drive, how they place hit. 


Sportin3, goods dealers everywhere 
have “The Winning, Punch” or you can 
pet a copy free by addressin3, 






pictures like this one of Sisler 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 


This book is full of action 


Louisville, Ky. 
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LACROSSE 
(Concluded from page 12) 


from one goal to the other: Goal- 
keeper, Point, 
Defense, 2nd Defense, 3rd De- 
fense, Center, 3rd Attack, 2nd At- 
tack, 1st Attack, In Home and Out 
Home. 





The pivot 


This shows swerving left to right. 
should be on the right heel. 


OFFENSIVE ATTACK PLAY 

If your team mate is advancing 
the ball toward you from the right, 
you should withdraw to the left, 
and vice versa. Always draw off 
to the opposite side from which the 
ball is being advanced. When on 
the offensive the attack makes the 
move and the defense endeavors to 
check this move. 

RULE OF ATTACK 

The system of drawing off to one 
side or the other is the fundamen- 
tal rule of the attack system. Play- 
ers should never be still during a 
game. When carrying the ball al- 
ways plunge hard when going to 
the goal. 


GoAL SHOOTING 


Shoot accurately and hard. Vi- 
tal spots or areas for scoring are 
along the top and sides of the goal. 
A swift ball line opposite a goal- 
keeper’s head or waist is the most 
difficult to stop. 


Cover Point, Ist’ 


SYSTEM OF DEFENSE 


Several fundamentals to be re- 
membered are: 1. Never allow an 
opponent to remain between you 
and your goal. This is most im- 
portant. 2nd. Cover player for 
player, and keep them away from 
goal as far as possible. 3rd. Never 
let a player get an unmolested shot 
at your goal. 4th. Almost equally 
important as the first fundamental 
is the necessity of always cutting 
in as straight and as fast as possi- 
ble, ahead of the ball if it has gone 
past you. 


StopPING AN ATTACK PLAYER 

Take up a position in front of 
the on-coming player and wait, 
balanced easily, ready to check 
either way. If you charge, he has 
the advantage, inasmuch as it is 
necessary to recover before you 
can check in the opposite direc- 
tion. 


PosITION OF ATTACK WHEN 
UNCOVERED 

If uncovered, do not take a po- 
sition that will place the opponent’s 
defense in a direct line between 
yourself and the player who is 
about to pass to you. A man must 
not stand still or create an open- 
ing; the proper position should be 
so that the ball could be passed on 
either side of the defense man. 


CoACHING From BEHIND 


It is imperative that the defense 
players coach the players ahead of 
them when covering the opponent’s 
attack players man for man. 


STOPPING A DODGER 

Move quickly until within 15 
feet of a dodger, slow down or 
stop and wait for his next move. 
Take the body, and your checking 
the ball will take care of itself. 
Always body check first, then take 
care of his stick and ball. 


PoInT AND Cover PoINT’s 
POSITION 


Point should make 


a player 
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shoot from as far out as possible 
and Cover Point works with Point. 
The work should be divided equal- 
ly. The most important thing to 
keep in mind is not to get drawn 
out of position. 


GOAL-KEEPER’S POSITION 


This man should be able to han- 
dle a stick to the acme of perfec- 
tion; he should be absolutely fear- 
less and should possess lots of de- 
termination. Good eyesight and 
agility are also important factors. 


TEAM PLAY 


There is no room for an indi- 
vidual in lacrosse. There must be 
co-operation and self denial on the 
part of the players. In many situ- 
ations a player should not attempt 
individual play, but should pass the 
ball and allow another to score. A 
team will never be successful un- 
til its players appreciate this to the 
extent of practicing it. 





©. In the start of a dash one 
magn breaks over and pulls another 
man with him. The second man 
started almost simultaneously with 


the first. Should the second man 
be set? 
A. Yes. Any man who touches 


the ground in front of the starting 
line before the gun is fired or the 
starter orders the men off their 
marks, should be set. In cases like 
this the starter should give the 
command off your marks just as 


i) 


soon as a man breaks over. This 
gives the others a chance to relax. 


ba ma 


The Game of Strategy 


Eckersall’s Indoor 
Football Game 


HIS game makes a foot- 

ball fan out of the layman and 
is just as fascinating, for the players, 
officials and coaches because the 
greater your knowledge of the out- 
door game, the better you can play 
this indoor Zame. 





In playin’ it you act as field cap- 
tain of your team and must use the 
same tactics and judgment you would 
use in the field in selecting your 
plays to win. 


Highly endorsed by coaches, offi- 


cials and players everywhere.: , 


Price, $2.00 postpaid east of the 
Rockies; $2.25 postpaid west of the 
Rockies. 


Student agents wanted. Be the 
first in your community to present 
it. A real money maker for your 
vacation. 


Eckersall-Morton Co. . 


128 N. Wells St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Two year Normal Course. 
Regular Terms: 


Address Dept. A. J. 





American College of Physical Eduration 


Offering Gymnastics, Athletics, Games, Play, Recreation, Dancing, 
Expression and Dramatic Art. 


Major Sports Emphasized. Also Wrestling, Boxing and Swimming. 
Three Year Course. 


September and February. Summer Session of Six Weeks. 
FREE GRADUATE PLACING BUREAU. 
Catalog, Book of Views and Information gladly sent upon request. 


4622 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Degree Course 
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SCHOLARSHIP VS. PHYSICAL 
PERFORMANCE 
(Continued from page 29) 
cally are, in general, the high 
classes scholastically, and the low 
classes physically are, in general, 
the low classes scholastically. 

3. That 64.6 per cent of those 
failing in promotion in school work 
were unable to pass two of the pre- 
scribed physical events of even an 
average performance aim. 

4. That scholastic deficiency 
goes hand: in hand with mental de- 
ficiency. 

A report of the relative scholas- 
tic standings of student groups at 
the University of Washington in 
1921-22 places Terry Hall highest 
by a considerable margin over all 
other groups as well as over the 
student group as a whole. Terry 
Hall represents a group of Varsity 
athletes who lived for the year un- 
der the strictest hygienic condi- 
tions, and the best hygienic envir- 
onment, and the group as whole 
probably represented the peak of 
athletic skill. 

Students participating in ath- 
letics do not always obtain the 
highest scholastic grades, accord- 
ing to the following statistics pre- 
pared at Harvard in 1921: 

A comparison of the grades of 
players with those of students not 
participating in athletics, showed 
that the players, though they en- 
deavored to obtain grades which 
would assure their continuance on 
the football teams, had failed to ob- 
tain distinction in as large a pro- 
portion as other undergraduates. 
The proportion of A’s obtained by 
players is about half that secured 
by non-participants. 

Percentage of Courses for play- 
ers and non-players in which indi- 
cated grade was received: 


Men in Sophomore, Junior and 
Senior Classes 


D E 

Non players......9.1 29.6 45.2 12.6 3.5 

i: ae 4-7 25.0 50.4 16.7 3.2 
Men in Freshmen Class 

C > 3 

Non players......9.7. 25.1 43.9 16.2 5.1 

PUNONS © iiss 5-4 23.5 40.4 176 4.1 


If any conclusion could be made 
here it would be that the playing 
group were of average scholastic 
ability, that a few good athletes 
had a low scholastic grade and that 
but few students of the highest 
scholastic standing showed excep- 
tional athletic ability, which would 
seem to agree with the study made 
by Mr. Metcalf at Columbia, re- 
ferred to earlier in this article. 

Reinhold W. Goll, supervisor of 
physical education in the Philadel- 
phia schools, carried on an inter- 
esting study to determine if any 
correlation existed between mental 
and physical ability. As a result 
of his study he found the coeffcient 
of correlation to be .115, which 
means practically no correlation: 


Mr. Goll used an intelligent quo- 
tient obtained in a group test and 
doubts whether the test measured 
intelligence, or school progress, or 
ability in English. Two hundred 
thirteen cases only were studied. A 
study of such a small group would 
not appear sufficient to justify any 
conclusions. Girls and boys wege 
grouped together. Girls of 14 and 
15, years of age are not likely to 
give their best in a physical test. 


An intelligence test given to for- 
ty-three members of the girls’ bas- 
ketball squad of the University of 
Wisconsin during the present sea- 
son shows that one of squad fell 
below normal with an I.Q. of 97, 
while the remainder had I[.Q.’s 
ranging from 104 to 125. This is 
not a very high rating. A compar- 
ison is interesting here. Of the 
two hundred thirty-five women di- 
rectors in the Health Education 
Department of the Detroit Public 
Schools, the average 1.Q. score ap- 
proximates 150, while the majority 
fall between 140 and 160. The com- 
parison, however, may not be a 
good one for there may be a vari- 
ance in the test given. At any rate, 
it would appear improbable that 
out of forty-three university girls 
only two had an I.Q. score over 
120. It would be interesting to 
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compare the scholastic standings of 
this group with their intelligent 
scores. 

Records of the intelligence quo- 
tient scores of the girls who made 
the field hockey teams at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota last fall, with 
a comparison with the scores of all 
other girls in the different classes, 
have been compiled. The exact 
number of girls in the different 
classes of the university is not 
given with the exception of the 
freshmen class, which approxi- 
mates 850. 

The table given on the following 
page should be read as follows: 
No. 1’s score in the freshman col- 
umn exceeds 77 per cent of the 
freshmen girls who entered in 
1922. To take another example, 
No. 8’s score exceeds only 9 per 
cent of the freshmen girls. Or, to 
put it in another way, 77 per cent 
of the freshmen girls made poorer 
scores than No. 1, and only 9 per 
cent were poorer than No. 8. P.R. 
means percentile rank. 

Concerning the records on the 
following page, Dr. J. Anna Nor- 
ris, director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, at the University, 
says: 

“You will notice that the per- 
centile ranks of the upper class- 
men are considerably higher than 
the freshmen. I am unable to say 
just how much of this is due to se- 
lection and how much is due to im- 
provement in the test score by col- 
lege experience. I have some evi- 
dence which indicates that students 
materially improve their scores in 
an Opposites Test between the 
freshman and senior years. While 
I am unable to say just how much 
of the improvement shown in these 
reports is due to selection and ex- 
perience, I feel quite confident that 
selection plays a far greater part 
than experience.” 

With the exception of the fall 
quarter of the freshmen year, no 
one is eligible to compete on a class 
team at the University of Minne- 
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Safety, Service Durability 





Successful Playground 
Apparatus must be SAFE 
for the children to use— 
it must be comfortable 
and serviceable—it must 
be constructed to with- 
stand use, abuse and 
weather. All Medartap- 
paratus embodies the 
three fundamental factors 
of Safety, Service and 
Durability, and for over 
fifty years has been the 
choice of teachers, phy- 
sical educators and civic 
officials. 





To inform yourself on 
the many exclusive fea- 
tures and refinements of 
Medart equipment, you 
ate invited to send for 
Catalog **M-30,"" which 
illustrates and describes 
the entire Medart line. 
Prices are lower than you 
would expect for appara- 
tus of such high a 
ter. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Chicago, 326 W. Madison Street 
San Francisco, - Rialto Building 


Also Manufacturers of Gymnasium 
Apparatus and Steel Lockers. 
Catalog on Request. 
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RECORDS OF THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 
Girts’ CLass Hockey TEAMS, 1922 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Freshmen P.R. Sophomores P.R. 
I 77 I 92 
2 73 2 60.5 
3 66 3 93-5 
4 18 4 72 
5 I2 5 95.5 
6 71 6 77 
7 16 7 50.5 
8 9 8 096.5 
9 48 9 37 
10 58 IO 34-5 
II 95 
12 mas deitstecs 
Mean 53 77 


sota, who has not a C average in 
scholastic grade. Satisfactory 
scholarship, then, is the basis of se- 
lection and all of the members of 
the above teams have a grade of 
C or better. 


Intelligence records on the Vas- 
sar College hockey squads for 1922 
gives not only the relative stand- 
ing, according to the mental test, 
with other members of the class, 
but also their rank order in class, 
and the relative scholastic grade. 
The Thurston test was used in de- 
termining the intelligence quotient. 

The academic quartile standing 
for the freshmen class was not ob- 
tainable. A comparison of the men- 
tal test ranking of the players with 
their scholastic ranking shows that 
the seniors stood higher scholasti- 
cally than mentally, the juniors ap- 
proximately the same in both rank- 
ings, while the scholastic ranking 
of the sophomores is again much 
higher. No comparison can _ be 
made in the freshmen group. 

A physical ability test is given 
twice during each year to all of the 
boys in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades in the public schools 
of Detroit. The number taking the 
test varies from twelve to fifteen 
thousand. The events used in the 
test are the following: Chinning, 
Standing and Running’ Broad 


Jump, Shot Put and Overhead 
Shot, One Hundred Yard Dash, 
Standing and Running Hop, Step, 


Juniors rk Seniors Pr. mR 
I 25.5 I 68 
2 99.5 2 74 
3 72 3 79.5 
4 77 4 96 
5 93 5 096.5 
6 69 6 64 
7 45 7 68 
8 82 8 97.5 
9 65 9 92.5 

10 65.5 10 64 
II 49 
79 83 


and Jump, Sit-Up, Floor Dip, and 
Running High Jump. 

Average performances obtained 
from these records show that boys 
of the same age have a higher phy- 
sical performance directly compar- 
able to their scholastic grading. For 
example, the average performance 
for a fourteen-year-old boy in the 
B6 grade in the Standing Broad 
Jump is 68% inches, 70 inches in 
the A6, 70 in the B7, 71% in the 
A7, 72% in the B8, and 73% in the 
A8. The same comparison holds 
true in all of the other events, the 
age and the number of boys being 
constant. 

Some interesting figures on the 
relation of physical growth to phy- 
sical performance show that the 
farther advanced a boy is in his 
scholastic grade the greater is his 
physical development. The weight 
of the fourteen-year-old boy in the 
B6 grade averages 93.2 pounds, the 
average increasing for each grade 
to 102.4 pounds in the A& grade. 
The average height increases in 
this same group from 59% inches 
in the B6 grade to 63% inches in 
the A8 grade. 

The greatest variation in both 
physical growth and physical per- 
formance is shown in exceptional- 
ly advanced or mentally retarded 
pupils. For example, a ten-year- 
old boy in the eighth grade has an 
average physical performance 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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BATTING 


(Concluded from page 9) 


good one, too, but he will never hit 
until he learns to cut out his un- 
necessary motions. 


Fifth: The batter should learn to 
swing with a determination that 
means drive. He should take a 
real “cut’’ at the ball and in college 
ball especially on the first two 
strikes. If necessary, he may choke 
the bat more on the third strike 
than on the other two. The swing 
must, as much as possible, be on 
the level, must be smoothly exe- 
cuted and there must be a full fol- 
low through. To understand what 
is meant by a follow through anda 
smooth swing, watch a finished 
golf player’s stroke. 


In conclusion, I believe that 
there is a lot more to batting than 
the average fan or player realizes 
and the coach who is willing to 
spend time on this scientific feature 
of the game will develop a “wreck- 
ing crew” that will win games for 
him. 





DISTANCE RUNNING 


(Concluded from page 8) 


-Plain food that agrees with the in- 

dividual should be eaten. It is well 
not to eat too soon before working 
out, after working or before a race. 
2. It is a good plan to take a two 
days’ rest following a race and also 
a day’s rest before stiff competi- 
tion. 3. Smoking, drinking and 
anything else that will interfere 
with the athlete’s condition should 
be eliminated. 4. As the runner 
develops he should learn to judge 
pace and then in a race to regulate 
his speed so that he will get all 
that is in him out of his system, 
and this should be planned so that 
he will be able to reach the finish 
line safely. 
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REDUCE EXPENSES 


In Bath Department 


“Handing out’’ soap in the $ymnasium 
baths is a needless waste of time and labor. 


A Palmolive Penny-in-the-slot Vending 
Machine furnishes individual cakes without 
attendance. Soapis unwrapped Hence no 
wrappers to be thrown into drains. 

There are wall and counter types of ma- 
chines. 

Palmolive Vending Machines are NOT 
SOLD. They are loaned with soap orders, 
free of charge. You cannot buy them any- 
where, 

Over seventy-five per cent of Y.M.C. A. 
Gymnasia are now equipped with Palmolive 
Vendin’ Machines, as are the Gymnasia at 
the Universities of Western Reserve, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, lowa, Pennsylvania, Indiana 
and others. Your men will appreciate the 
populer Palmolive individual bath cakes, 
dispensed this easy way. 

Write for price list and complete infor- 
mation. 


Industrial Department 


THE PALMOLIVE 
COMPANY 


Milwaukee, 
U.S. A. 














s s s 
The University of Minnesota 


First Term: June 26 to August 3 
(Registration June 23 and 25) 


KO 


Second Term: Aupust 6 to Sept. 7 
(Registration August 4) 


ae 


Courses in Football, Basketball, 
Baseball, Track, Athletic Trainin}, 
Athletic Organization and Adminis- 
tration, Boy Scout Leadership, Play- 
sround Supervision, Gymnastics and 
Swimming are offered by the regular 
coaching, staff of the University. 


CKO 


Tuition, $25.00 for each term 


ceporaee 
x KOK 


i 


For further information or bulletin, 
address 


Directorofthe Summer Session, or De- 
partment of Physical Education and 
Athletics, University of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


PY 
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& 


Steerer 8e00, 
XK KK KY 


KO 
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SCHOLCRSHIP vs. PHYSICAL 
PERFORMANCE 


(Concluded from page 42) 


slightly higher than the boy of the 
same age in the sixth grade, while 
the sixteen-year-old boy in eighth 
grade has an average considerably 
higher than the sixteen-year-old 
boy in the sixth grade. 

In every case, however, there ap- 
pears to be a definite relation be- 
tween scholastic ability as indicated 
by the grade in which the boy is 
enrolled, and average physical per- 
formance; and growth. Scholastic 
ability in this case either depends 
on physical performance, which, in 
turn, depends on physical develop- 
ment, or physical performance and 
growth on some characteristic abil- 
ities which make for scholastic 
achievement. 

A complete tabulation of all re- 
sults compiled in this study for the 
year 1920-21 is too bulky to be in- 


cluded in this article. The aver- 
ages for boys in the thirteen and 
fourteen-year-old groups are given 
on the following page. 

All figures are given in units and 
tenths of a unit with the exception 
of the time in the dash which is 
given in fifths. 

Realizing the inadequacy of ma- 
terial evidence there is no attempt 
in this article to arrive at even 
probable conclusions. The object 
is merely to present some opinions 
and the results of a few studies 
with a hope of provoking discus- 
sion and continued investigation. 

However, these questions are 
raised and cannot be ignored at this 
time: 

1. Does the intelligence test 
measure abilities which make for 
successful accomplishment ? 

2. Is there any correlation be- 
tween mental ability and scholastic 
accomplishment ? 

3. Is there a correlation between 





ae 








University of Kansas Coaching School 


Dr. Forrest C. Allen, Director... 


George Clark, Varsity Foot Ball and Baseball Coach 
SF irte: Foot Ball and Base Ball 


Karl Schlademan, Varsity Track and Foot Ball Coach....... Track 


John Bunn, Varsity Freshman Coach of Major Sports 
jbnaknoolbal Freshmen Athletics 


Glenn Patrick, Varsity Wrestling Coach................ Wrestling, 
For circular and other information, address 


Forrest C. Allen, Director of Athletics, Lawrence, Kansas 
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SIX WEEKS July 11 toJuly 20 SIX WEEK 
STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


} Coaching, Basket Ball 
| Officiating, Major Sports 
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physical performance and scholas- 
tic achievement, or is there a cor- 
relation between mental ability and 
physical ability? 

4. Would a correlation between 


physical performance and scholas- 
tic achievement, if proven to exist, 
be of more practical value than an 
existing correlation between men- 
tal and physical ability? 








DetroIT PuBLIc SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH EDUCATION 
City AvERAGES (Boys) 1920-21. 











13-YEAR-OLD Group 14-YEAR-OLD GROUP 

B6 A6 Bz Az B8 A8|B6 A6 B7 AZ B8 A8& 
No. of Boys......324 353 411 385 187 100/183 213 275 285 243 248 
Weight _............ 86.5 888 88.0 900 90.7 93.5} 93.2 96.8 96.3 984 99.8 102.4 
| 57 57.2 58.5 587 59.5 60 | 59.5 60.2 602 61 61 61.7 
3S aes 38 36 36 37 38 461 43 45 43 45 26 4.8 
Standing Bd. 
pO eee 66 67.2 67.5 68 69.5 71.5|68.2 70 70 71.5 72.7 73.2 
Overhead 
Shot, 8-Ib........... 18.7 189 18.5 189 19.9 19.9; 20.3 21.5 20.9 20.9 21.9 22.8 
100 Yards.......... 15.2 15 15 14.4 14.4 14.3]14.4 14.3 14.3 14.2 14.2 14.1 
Oe are 12.2 0 122 4 WI 15.71120 3 14.3 14.2 16.5 16.4 
Running 
Bd. Jump.......... 92 93 96 97 98 90] 97 98 99 102 103 10.4 
High Jump........ 32 34 32 33 34 35| 34 35 34 35 36 3.7 
Standing 
H. St. Jp...........15.8 15.9 15.7 162 16.4 16.9|16 17 16.6 16.9 17.2 17.5 
Running 
a SS ee 19.9 20.6 20.7 20.9 21.4 21.9] 20.6 21.2 21.3 21.9 22.3 22.8 
Shot Put, 
| eae 19.3 20.2 19.6 19.8 20.4 20.7}21.6 22.2 21.7 22.6 22.2 23.0 
RMD eked naeecned 10.9 10.9 10.5 IDI 2.1 126/105 11.5 11.7 12.0 12.6 12.2 

Q. Where may the National CO ACHES We, tell you where the 

Colleziate Athletic Association dlp senate: die tie ses Glee ee 


sities, Colleges, Normal and Public Schools select our 
candidates. Write for details 


Track and Field Rules be obtained ? 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau 


A. They may be purchased from Odeon Bids. Pa ag a 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. + 


SPALDING 
Track Outfitting 


Spalding Running Shoes 
hold every World’s Record 














Made in our own factory, of the finest materials, 
Spalding shoes afford the competing athlete that 
desired lightness that is a fundamental of run- 
ning speed, while retaining the necessary 
strength of construction. 


Also Running Pants, Track Shirts. etc. 





Catalogue with special prices for school and 
college outfitting mailed free on request. ; 





Complete equip- 


: ment for Base Ball: 
Zo pbebing $Aitod. Tennis, Swim- 
ming-every athle- 

tic sport. 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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PHYSICAL DIRECTOR OR 
COACH, ETC. 
(Continued from page 16) 


branch? The shortage of men 


with the necessary knowledge and 


experience to do corrective work 
is appalling. It is an important 
part in the field of physical educa- 
tion and if physical educators neg- 
lect corrective work, quasi-profes- 
sional men, chiefly of mediocre ed- 
ucation with a very superficial 
training, will step in to this field. 

There is no reason for thinking 
that this work should be done by 
the doctors. In this age of special- 
ization this is not within the field 
of medicine. The average doctor 
will readily admit that he is not 
trained to know how to treat in 
the field of physiotherapy. Cer- 
tainly if his education along this 
line is not greater than the aver- 
age 16 hours of physiotherapy 
given during his entire medical 
course he is not fitted for this 
work. Neither has he the neces- 
sary understanding of exercises, 
the gymnastic eye, so-called. The 
real eligible one is the physical di- 
rector. 

The average physical director or 
coach is not given the proper train- 
ing and experience to handle this 
vast group of subnormal individu- 
als. His training is the treatment 
of normal individuals, while statis- 
tics tell us that over 50 per cent of 
the school children of today are de- 
fective. Any average group of 
boys will show at least 20 per cent 
with spinal deviations. The proper 
use of the body is essential to 
health and it is the duty of the 
physical director to know how to 
treat this majority of individuals 
who have poor body mechanics, 
and who are forced to be excused 
from calisthenics for various and 


sundry defects which could, and 
should, be eliminated. 
Far too many children reach 


adult life with a structural defect 
which should have been corrected 
while it was a functional defect 


and a potential postural weakness. 


Many children are excused from 
calisthenics for a slight heart con- 
dition while they are allowed to at- 
tend a class on the fourth floor of 
a building, doing more foot-pounds 
of work in the climbing of the 
stairs than they would be asked to 
do in their regular gymnastic work. 
These children are allowed to 
grow up as_ semi-invalids when 
proper medical gymnastics would, 
in many cases, eliminate their dif- 
ficulty. Properly applied correct- 
ive work, based on anatomical and 
physiological principles, is what is 
needed for this increasingly large 
number of physical subnormal in- 
dividuals. 

A professor at the Royal Gym- 
nastic Institute at Stockholm has 
been quoted as saying that the best 
teacher of calisthenics is the one 
who has had experience in correct: 
ive work. The field is not apart 
from the ordinary physical educa- 
tion. It teaches one to recognize 
individual capacities and_ needs, 
and allows the physical director or 
coach to take his rightful place in 
the field of education as an expert 
engineer of the normal growth and 
development of the child. 

In summary: The field of physi- 
cal education embraces the treat- 
ment of the physical subnormal. 

The need for this work is as 
great, if not greater, than that of 


regular physical education, be- 
cause the whole is no _ stronger 
than its weakest part, and the 


health of the nation is no better 
than that of its individuals. 

Physical directors and coaches 
must be taught to treat the individ- 
ual who is suffering from one o1 
more of these defects which at the 
present time exclude him from the 
ordinary physical education pro- 
gram. 





POLE VAULTING 
(Concluded from page 6) 

Three times a week is enough 
for practice. On Tuesday and 
Thursday the practice should be at 
low heights a dozen times or so, 
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for the correct take-off, and then 
on Saturday it is well to try a 
greater height. Most of the prac- 
tice should be at low heights; this 
will enable the vaulter to perfect 
his run and to gain confidence in 
clearing the bar. Too much prac- 
ticing at high marks is never good. 
Once a week is enough for high 
vaulting and then the _ greatest 
height should not be attempted. It 
is always well to quit, feeling that 
a greater height might have been 
cleared. 





STEEPLE CHASING 
(Concluded from page 19) 
fore the race a trial at three-quar- 
ters speed over the full distance is 
sufficient. If a man has weak an- 
kles or feet they should be ban- 
daged as this event is very trying 
on the feet or ankles. 

The Steeplechase is an open 
event and it offers an opportunity 
to all, especially cross-country men 
who have not the speed to compete 
in distance races on the flat, to 
make the next Olympic team. The 
writer will be pleased to answer 
the questions of anyone who may 
desire information on steeplechase 
running. 

The following athletes have won 
National and International cham- 
pionships at Steeplechasing. 
1889—A. B. George, Manhattan A. 
ae |} a 
E. Hjertberg, New Jersey 
A. C. Coach, Sweedish 
Olympic Team from 1909 to 
1922, now Coach in Hol- 
land. 
1893-1899—George Orton, Univer- 

sity of Pennsylvania. 
1900—Alex Grant, N. Y. A. C. 
1902—Al Newton, N. Y. A. C. 
1905—Harvey Cohn, Irish Ameri- 

can A. C. 

M. Devaney, Millrose, A. 

A., the present champion. 

At the Olympic games held in 
Paris in 1900, Orton won the 
Steeplechase. In the 1908 London 
Olympic games, J. Eisle, Princeton, 
came in third. 


1891 
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Advance 
Copies 
of 


SchmeleerS 1923 
Foot Ball 


CATALOG 


A complete catalog of all 1923 
Foot Ball Supplies, including, Pants, 
Jerseys, Helmets, Hose, Foot Balls 
and Miscellaneous Supplies. May 
we send you a copy? 


Sclmeleet Company 


Sporting and Athletic Goods 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














PATENTS 


Procured. Send sketch or model today for exam- 
ination, prompt report and advice. No charge for 
reliminary advice. Write for free Booklet and 
blank form on which to disclose your idea. 
Highest references. Promptness assured. 


CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN 
Registered Patent Lawyer 
1042 Southern Bidg. Washington, D. C. 














¥ 


Athletic Prices 


Medals, Loving Cups, Shields 
Gold Baseballs, and 
Track Shoe Charms 


DEIGES & CLUST 


58-64 W. Randolph Street 


CHICAGO 
15 John St, 73 Tremont St. Oliver Bldg. 
New York City Boston, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


Griffith-Clark Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


7017 GREENVIEW AVE. 
Aids to Coaches 
1. Selected Plays and Suggestions--- 


TRACK AND FIELD 


76. General Principles of Train- 89. Generalship in Track and 


ing Field 

77. How to Sprint = — ae - 
- How to Run a Meet 

78. How to Run 440 and 880 92. Digest of Track and Field 
79. How to Run the High Rules 

Hurdles 93. How to Chart Progress of 
80. How to Run the Low Team 

Hurdles 94. Scouting and Values of Dope 
81. How to Put the Shot Card 
82. How to Throw the Discus 95. Record Blanks for Officials 
83. How to Throw the Hammer’ 96. Massage and First Aid 
84. How to Throw the Javelin 97. Construction ef Track and 
85. How to High Jump Field 
£6. How to Broad Jump 98. How to Run Mile and Two 
87. How to Pole Vault Mile 
88. How to Run the Relays 99. Cross-Country Running 


Price of above Articles, 15c each. Complete Series, $2.75 


Il. Manuals Planned Especially for Coaching Schools- 


And for class-room use in Football, Baseball, Basketball, Track 


and Field, Group james, and Administration and Organization. 


II]. Methods in Physical Education--- 


A complete daily program for one year’s work. 




























Brown's 
PHYSICAL TRAINING FARM 
“BROWNSDALE™ 
GARRISON-ON-HUDSON.NY: 


ore wast POINT murrany ACADEMY 






@annison 9+ 
- ro 


October 2, 1922. 


TELEPHONE { 















itea States Rubber Coe 


1790 Brosdway, New York City- 








Gentlemen: 
Por the pest 34 years I have been en~ 
4 in physical training work and mach aw 


¢ime has been spent in 
have used many makes end types of shoes- 


Recently I secured & pet of your 
Comet Keds end my expert. with these entities 
ou to ny recommenda gon of them for ell forme 
















soles protec 
that arises from vigorous games 







ANOTHER TRIBUTE 


ae a recent addition to the | 
ist of tributes Ziven to the | 
Keds Basketball Shoes. cseibieaah | 
pate everywhere have hailed 
s the ~reates 1 ] 
non-slip aaa hy Sar 
your dealer for Keds. Be signe —e 
_ get Keds. The name is on the Ps 


eae ees 











HERE IT IS! 


STICKUM -NECK 
CLOTH ON BODY CUT LOW 
UNIVERSITY OF IN FRONT, 

CHICAGO STYLE 





OVERSIZE 
SHOULDER TO 
ACCOMMODATE 






DOUBLE ELBOW : E oe F STICKUM 
SHEARLING LEATHER a CLOTH 

PADS ON INSIDE , . UNIVERSITY OF 

OF SLEEVE CHICAGO 


FULL LENGTH eee 
SLEEVES 


ALL SEAMS 
WITH WORSTED 













SELF EDGE COFFS 
NO WEBBING 


: 






MAKES JERSEY FIT SNUG ON PLAYER; 


The O’Shea Football Jersey 


(PATENTED) 


Practical—Perfect—FPopular 


COACH ROBERT ZUPPKE—U. of Illinois— 
“The only Practical football jersey”’ 
COACH K. K. ROCKNE—U. of Notre Dame— 
“The O’Shea Jersey is institutional with Notre Dame foot- 
ball teams.”’ 
COACH J. W. HEISMAM—U. of Pennsylvania— 
“TI have found it to be practical in detail and perfect in use.” 
COACH GLEN WARNER~—1U. of Pittsburg— 
“Has many features which make it absolutely necessary to 
every foot-ball team.”’ 





WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS AND COMPLETE INFORMATION TO 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 N. Sacramento Ave. CHICAGO 

















